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GRAD  RIVERS. 


Its  Past,  Present  and  Future. 


By  Thomas  W.  Lawson.' 


, _ PAST. 

Our  embryo  city,  with  its  evidences  of 
coming  greatness,  Grand  Rivers \a£  the 
Present  — our  matured  city,  with  its  hus- 
tlSTand  bustle,  its  fiery  furnaces,  its  mons- 
ter iron  and  steel  mills,  its  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  its  great  stores  and  busy 
marts,  and  its  thousands  of  prosperous 
citi2ens;  Grand  Rivers  of  the  future  — 
this,  unlike  hiost  new  cities  pf  the  South 
and  West,  has  a Past. 

The  first  question  Asked  by  a shrewd 
man  of  business,  after  listening  to  great 
promises-  of  future  feturns  to  accrue  do 
solicited  investments,  is  ::uWhat  have  you 
done  in  the  past  j what  evidences  icoming 
from  past  experience  have  you  to  proye 
that  your  promises 'will  materialize?’* 

It  is  not  absolutely'necessary  that  one 
should  go  through  the  past  to  find  the  fu- 
ture, but  in  an  enterprise  largely  depend- 
ant upon  .these  two  leading  members  of' 
the  raw  material  family — iron  and  coal  — 
which  at  best  can  only  be  taken  -from  the 
bowels  of  mother  earth  after  heavy  pvrt- 
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Grand  Rivers  dif- 
fer from  -most 
enterprises  of  a 
s1mi|^r  nature,  in- 
asmuch that  they 
can  a b solutely 
prove  to  ,4:he  satis-  v 
faction  of  any  busi- 
ness man  or  inves-  * 
tor  that  every 
statement  {hey 
make- is  absolutely^ 
true. 
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lays  of  time  and  money,  (and  it  is  upon 
these  two  factors  of  strength  that  the  ma- 
jority'of  new  Southern  cities  must  base 
their  rights  to  recognition),,  it  is  of  im- 
mense value  to  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
past  unmistakable  portents  for  the  future. 
v Grand  Rivers  has  a past  which  should 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical  on  these  impor- 
tant; points.  Has  a pa^.t  so  easily  gotten 
at,  that  4 no  one'  is1  justified' in  remaining 
in  ignorancp-on  tl\ese  vital*  points.  All 
Kentuckians  know  that  this,  spot  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  is  cne  vast, 
■almost  unbroken  field  of  iron  and  coal: 
^All  Kentuckians  know  that  the  iron  ore  is 
of  the  finest  quality,  for  they  know  that 
from  this  ore  over  thirty  years  ago,  was 
made  the  world  renowned  Hillman  boiler 
iron,— iron  from  which  it  is  said  that  no 
. boiler  made  from  it  has  ever  exploded. 
They  know  th^t  from  iron,  made  from 
this  ore  Kelly  made  {he  first  Bessemer 
Steel;  They  know  it  for  they  haVe  seen 
the  iron  coming  from  the  furnaces  years 
before  the  war.  They  know  it  for  they 
know  the  same'men  who  dug  the'bre  and 
made  the ’iron  thirty  years  ago*  are  to  be 
found  to-day  digging  the  ore  and  getting 
ready  to  make  the  iron  at  Grand  Rivers."^ 
All. these  things  Kentuckians  know.  A S' 
for- strangers,  it  is  a matter  of  history,  of 
• official  records,  and  of  seeing  with  their 
own  eyes.  ' ' . 

Bijstory  tells  that  the  great  Glay  £aid  as 
long  ago  as  184^:  “ One  of  the  greatest* 


inland,  cities  of  America  is,  destined  to 
. be  at  the  Narrows  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee.”  Our  eity  occupies  all  the, 

, Narrows.  History  speaks  of  the.Swanee, 
the  Mammoth,  and  the  Hopewell  furnaces 
at  a time  when  the  present  great  iron  city 
, of  Pittsburgh  was  a town.  The  official 
court  records,  thearchives  at  Washington, 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  Kelly  contended  with  Bessemer  for 
the  invention  of  what  is  known  to  the 
world  as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  times,  and  was  finally  awarded  a 
heavy  royalty  during.dife.rThe-  stranger 
can  to-day  stand  in  little  hollows  at  the 
base  *of  'bcmlders  of  solid  ore  weighing 
hundreds  of  ton’s,  that  wer^made  by /Kel- 
ly’s §laves  in  scooping  o&tloose  ore.  He 
can  stand  - at  the_  ruins  of  the  furnacer 
where  Kelly  smelted  this  wonderful,  ore; 

- he  can  drink  from  the  well  at  the  foot  of 
the  furnace  >yhere  Kelly  quenched  his 
thirst,  while' working  out  the  problem, 
the  results  of  which  made  many  million- 
aires. He  can  stop  at  the  House' where 
for  so  many  years  this  world’s  benefactor 
dwelt.  He  .can  ride  for  miles  on  roads 
4"  made  from  slag  taken  from  furnaces  over 
thirty  years  ago,  anti  his  guide  to  all  , 
these,  will  be  the  men  who  can  speak,  from 
personal  knowledge. 

Yfes,  our  city  has  more  evidences  , of  a 
past  which  will  justify  promises  of  a glo- 
rious future,  than  probably  all  the  neW 
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The  most  promi- 
nent sign-feoard  on 
> the  road  to  Suc- 
! cessful  Investment 
* is  marked  “ Com-  \ 
mo,n  Sense.’’  m 
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An  intelligent  in- 
vestor will  look  into 
the  merits  of  any 
enterprise,  regard- 
less of  how  others 
of  the  same  class 
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Southern  cities  combined.  How  many' 
thousands  of  dollars,'  ye"5,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  would  not  our  neighbors  of 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  give  for  any  one 
of  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  nature’s 
- wealth  that  are  possessed  by  Grand  Rivers, 
ior  all  this  wealth  is  either  in  -the  city  of 
Grand  Rivers,  or  will  be  brought  there ; fur- 
- thermore  it  is  tjie  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  is  to  make  our  city  whatever  it 
will  become.  A question  one  hears  fre- 
quently of  late, — “ With  su'ch  evidences  of 
a past  how  is  it  possible  tfiat,  your  future 
has  not  come  long  ago  ? Why  is  not  Grand 
Rivers  one  of  the  greatest  iron  cities  in  the 
world?”  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
question  is  asked  by  strangers.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
this  section  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
would  ask  this  question ; .the  answer  is  too 
obvious. 

Iron  mining  and  making  before  the  war 
was  of  necessity  a slow  affair.  The  work 
was  done  mostly  by  slaves*  They  were  of 
more  value  than  their  product,  and  those 
powerful  engines  of  to-day ,‘  powder  and 
dynamite,  they  were  never  allowed  to  han- 
dle. Notwithstanding . these  drawbacks, 
iron  making  in  this  section  at  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  was  just  assuming 
large  proportions.  Then  came  that  same 
* old'story, — ruin,  destruction,  and  desola- 
tion; only  at  this  spot,  these  elements 
were  friore  pronounced  than  at  other 


pointsdn  the  South.  What  to-day"  Grand 
Rivers  is,  with  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, was  during  the  war  one  of  the  most 
stubbornly  contested  sections  in  the  whole 
South.  Its  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
tion, commanding  the  Cumberland  and 
.Tennessee,  and  at  Smithland  arid  Paducah 
the  Ohio,  made  it  a spot  fought  for 
by  both  sides.  In  the  contest  the  iron  , 
industry  was  not  only  destroyed,  but  those 
who  hue!  developed  it  were  either  ruined 
or  disheartened,  and  when  the  great 
struggle  was  brought  to  an.  end,  south- 
erners were  m no  mood  to  make  iron, 
and  Northern  capital  sought  an  outlet 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  left  for  the  coming, 
generation  to  carry  to  completion  what 
was  sq  ably  begun  under  the  generation 
past,  i 

PRESENT. 

The  beautiful  Cumberland  .River,  after 
rising  in  the  great  mountain  ranges  of 
. eastern  Kentucky,  follows  an  almost  di- 
rect westerly  course  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy:fi,ve  miles,  when*  it  takes 
-sl  dip,  arid  for  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  pursues  a southwesterly  course 
to  Nashville,  when  It  makes  another  turn 
and  flows  northwest  for  about  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  when  it  enters  -the 
Ohio,  at  a point  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
the  intersection' of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Ohio,-  and  fifty  miles  east  of  the  junc- 
tiorv-of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 


An  investor  who 
refuses  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  a 
security,  because  it 
is  new,  or  because 
others  of  that  class 
have  turned  out 
badly,  is  the  one 
who  buys  the-same 
security  after  it  has 
become  “ fashion- 
able,”  and  has 
been  “ rushed  ” to 
more  than  its  value 
by  those-  like  him- 
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Single  l^ollar^ 
sent  to  new  cities 
have  returned  with 
Thousands/* 
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{The  majestic  Tennessee  River^  after 
tending  a birthplace  in  the  mountains'  of 
North  Carolina  anchVirginia,  flows  south- 
west and  west  for  some  fit^e  hundred  to 
six  hundred  miles,  when,  after  leaving 
• Chattanooga  two  hundred  and  fifty. mil5s 
fifehind,  it  makfes  a sharja  turn  and  pro- 
ceeds due  north  two  hundred  miles,  where 
£it  joins  the  Ohio,  at  a point  fifty-eight 
miles  souf:h  of  the  Wabash.,'  and  forty- 
two  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
{about  eight  miles  west  of  the  junction  of 
-the  Cumberland  with  th6  Ohjo. 

Here  is  a most  remarkable_jfreak  of 
mature,  wh^h  is  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world.  'These  two  great 
waterways  after  starting  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  and  travelling  hundreds  Of  miles 
through  four  states,  empty,  into  the  Ohio 
only  eight  miles  apart.  This  is  strange, . 
but 'stranger  still  is  the  Tact  that  both 
these  mighty  children  of  Nature  seemed 
to.  have  made- one,  last  gigantic  effort  to 
pin  hands 'before  becoming  lost  to  each 
other  in  The  grand  Ohio.  It  almost 
seems'as  though  like  two  lovers  they,  be- 
came aware  at  the  saifie  moment,  that 
- they  were  soon  to  be  lost  to  each  other 
forever,  and  -in  one’s  imagination,  he 
t can  almost  hear  the  cry,  “ Let  us  break 
through  here  and  join  the  Ohio  as  one," 
for  at  a certain  point  both  rivers  make  a'n 
eccentric  turn  ' towards  each  other,  and 
get  within  one  and  a half  to  two  miles, 
but  . the  barrier  is  insurmountable,  and 
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after  travelling  four  or  five  miles  as 
- though  looking  for  a low  spot  to  break 
through,  they  diverge  again  and  are  en- 
gulfed in ' the-  gwifF  rolling  Ohio^  This 
strip  at  its  narrowest,. is  just  one  and  five- 
eighths  miles,; ^and  fo'r  four  or  five>mi!eV  is^ 
not  over  three  and  one-half  miles  wide, 
and  has  always  been  known  as  the:  “Nar- 
rows ” of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
jcivers.  - Mother  Nature,  mtast  have  lin- 
; gere,d  over  this  particular  spot,  and  be- 
coming pleased  with-  her  handiwork, 
havS  decided  to  royally  endow*it,'  for  she 
piled  earth  ihigh  and  dry  above  the' 
rivers,  she  planted  rich  stores'  under  the^ 

' ground,  while  on  top  she  caused  gigantic" 
forests  to  regjr  their  heads;  she  filled  the 
earth  with  richness,  that  all  whoever  came 
to  accept  of  her  hospitality would  find  all 
tl^e  good  things  that  grow,  and  in  doing 
all  this,  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  most 
essential  element  to  a perfect  life  picture, 
a combination  of  heat  and  cold  that  meant 
health.  ' 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  plain 
. simple  fact,  with  so  much  of  the  wonder- 
ful in  nature,  so  much  of  the.  wonderful.' 
that  is  so  evident,  so  'patent,  to  even  • 
the  school'  boy  or  girl,  that  that  profes- 
sional desecrater  of  truth,  the.  Town 
Boomer,  that*  irresponsible  . being  who 
visits  a rich  vein  of  coal,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a mountain  of  iron  in  Kentucky,  a- virgin 
forest  in  Tennessee,:  who  admires  the 
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We  want  intelli- 
gent men  to  look 
into  Grand  Rivers. 
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Don’t  f o rg  e t 
Orand  Rivers 
NOT  South,  East, 
North  or  West,  but 
the  very  centre  of 
the  United  States. 
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Qu  een  of  Rivers"  as  he  stands  upo’ri  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi-,  and  the  centrali- 
zation of  railroads  in  Illihois^ and  presto! 
he  causes  them  all  to  "be  located  at  a certain 
,spot,  in  Alabama  or  Georgia,  which  he 
‘‘options’*  and  proceeds  to  turn  into  a great 
_city,  on  paper, — even  this  individual,  after 
a careful  examination,  decides  tfiat  the 
advantages  of  this  spot  _ are  60  p^cu- 
-liarly  its  own  that  even  he  cannot  “presto" 
it  to  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  “ Narrows”  of  the  past  is  the 
Grand  ^Rivers  of  the  present.  Commerce 
Avenue,  the  main  street  of  the  city,  be- 
gins on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland 
and  ends  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee. 
Running  through  the  centre  of  the  street, 
is  3 trunk  line  of  railroad,  the  Newport 
News  and  Mississippi  Valley.  The  trains 
of  this'  road  enter  and  leave  over  two 
magnificent,'  iron  bridges,  costing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  one 
over  the  Tennessee  being  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet  in  lerigth.  Passing  under  these 
bridges,  going  by  the  ends  of  J:he  main 
street,  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  per  year.  These  two. 
rivers  rake  a section  6f  country  so  vast, 

' so  loaded  with  natural  wealth  which  all 
must  pass  on  its  way  to  market,  the  ends 
of  the  main  street  .of  Grand  Riyers,  that 
if  one-tenth  of  it  hut  stopped  to  be  pre- 
pared for  market,  Grand  Rivers  of  jthe 
future  would  outrival  almost  any  city  in 
the  country.  Will  it  stop  ? No  sane  man 
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after  thoroughly  examining  the  city>and 
fits  surroundings,  can^  see  how  it  can  get 
by.  A steamer  piling  between.  Nashville 
and  Grand  Rivers  on  the  Cumberland, 
cat£_  exchange"  freights  with^  one  plying  - 
between  Chattanooga  and ..  Grand  Rivers . 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  not  lose  a trip  by 
*.  unloading  its  freight  at  the  foot  of  Com- 
merce, Avenue.  -*-t  ‘ ' <*,. ' i v-  - J 

It  truly  sounds  like  an  Aladdin  Lamp 
story,  yet  Grand  Rivers  of  thd  present  ' 
pr6ves  it  to  be  a hard,  cold  fact. 

Its  two  great  furnaces  well  under  w;ay,, 

* its  machine  shops  working  day  and 
night,,  its brick  blocks  finished  and 
unfinished,  the^army  of  workmen  living  " 
- in  tents  un-til  beffer' accommodation  can 
be  had*  all  go  to~proveythat  w'hile  Grand  1 
Rivers  Present  can  yet  plainly  see  its 
crude,  rough-hewn  and  unpolished  Past, 
yet  also  canjt  plainly  see  its  Bright  spark-, 
ling,  brilliant,  Future*  ' 

' FUTURE.  v:  ? 

Either  Grand  Rivers  has  a future  beyond 
the  wildest  dreamy  of- builders  of  other 
cities,  or  men  whom  the  world  call  sane  y 
are  mad.  . ' . „ v ~ y 

^A  band  of  successful,  conservative  • 
Mew  England  business  meh,  the  last  men 
at  speculator. would  approach  to  interest  in 
^ land  scheme,  or  “'boom  town, ^investi- 
gate this  spot,  and  immediately  become 
“town  boomers.”  They  send  Iron  ex- 
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Grand  Rivers  is  a, 
place  for  Families.  ' 
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perts,  coal  experts,  timber  experts,  hard- 
headed  unenthpsiastic  chaps  who  believe 
only  what  <fchey  see,  and  are  careful  to  see 
only  what  they  can  feel ; they  immediately 
become  “town  boomers.”  Then  xorae 
manufacturers,  men, of  affairs,  newspaper 
hien,  statesmen,  scholars,  even  the  wild 
irresponsible  truly  extravagant  land  spec- 
ulator; but  it  matters  not  what  “ calling, 
color  or  condition,”  they  one.  and  all  see 
what  they  never  saw  before, — the  most 
wonderful  combination  for  making  a great' 
city.  These  are  incontrovertible  facts 
that  to-day  are  known  to  Kentuckiahs, 
and  are  fast  beginning  to  be  khown  to  th.e 
outside  world.  L " 

All  who  have  examined  Grand  Rivers 
agree  that  in  the  near  future,  the  very  near 
future^it  will  be  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  stop  and  6ee 
if  this  can  be  so,  and  why. 

To  bring  about  this  result,  what  is  nec- 
essary? Great  numbers  of  .people  and 
'enormous  sums  of  moneys  What  will 
bring  great  numbers  of-people  to  Grand 
Rivers  ? An  assurance  that  at  Grand  Riv- 
ers they  can  obtain  a better  living  than 
elsewhere.  What  will  bring  capital  to 
Grand  Rivers?  -An  assurance  that  it  will, 
receive  larger  returns  than  elsewhere. 

. It  is  a recognized  fact,  the  world  over, 
that  this  assurance  can  come  from  but  one 
source,  Nature.  What  has  Nature  done 
for  Grand  Rivers  more  than  for  other 
^places? 
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t st.  Nature  has  placed  under  the 

ground  and  above  the  ground  immense 
riches,  raw  materials,  iron,  coal  and  tim- 
ber; immense  riches,  not  only  in  the 
quantity,  and  the  quality,  of  the  three 
most  needed  raw  materials,  but  in  having 
placed- them  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  man  to  obtain  them  by  the 
expenditure  of  a minimum  amount  of 
. labor  and  capital. 

2d.  Nature  has  provided  soil  and  cli- 
mate that  will  allow  man  to  live  better  > 
and  keep  healthier  while  obtaining  the 
raw  material,  and  working  it  into  shape  ... 
for  the  world’s  use,  than  elsewhere. 

3d.  Nature  has'  provided  exceptional, 
phenomenal  means  for  carrying  the  raw 
material,  and  its  finished  product  to  mar- 
ket, a^d  for  bringing  to  Grand,  Rivers  the 
raw  material  and  finished  products  of  other 
sections! 

4th.  Nature  has  placed  this  tremend- 
ous 'combination  of  values  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  busiest  area  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. 

5th,  And  not  of  least  importance  j she 
has  so  placed  all  these  values  that  any 
intelligent  being  can  by  examination  con- 
vince himself  of  their  existence.  Even,  to 
the  minor  touches,  Nature  seems  to  have 
provided,  almost  seeming  to  have  been  . 
preparing  for  the  day  when  man  should 
take  up  the  work  where  she  laid  it  do\jn ; 
for  when  these  great  advantages  dawned 
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Millions  are  lost 
that  could  be  saved 
by  aski ng a few  per- 
tinent questions. 
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ffhe  Grand  Risers 
Company  is  not  ' 
making  its  wonder- 
ful claims  [n  the 
form  of  glittering 
generalities,  and 
by  word  of  mouth, 
k way  which  always 
leaves  a loophole 
for  escape.  It 
makes  them  em- 
p.hatjcally,  and 
specifically,  and  in 
print,  and  stands 
ready  at  all  times 
t o p r o v e them 
based  on  simple 
fact.  . *'  * 


' on  the  people  who4were  in  ar  position  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  they  found  at 
this  spoti  what  in  these  days,,  is  a.most 
essential  factor  in  Jmildinga  city,  a trunk 
line  of  railroad,  cutting' the  city  in  the 
centre^  coming  in  and 'going  out  over 
■* ' ■ expensive  Iron  bridges,  for  to  Nature  must 
be  given  credit  for  this,  as  at  this  particular 
spot  ahe  made  a roadbed  in  the  form  of 
a little  valley  through  the  hills. 

To  any  of  our  readers  who  are  inclined 
to  think  that  our  picture  is  overdrawn,  -we 
have  but  this  to  .say, <— we  have  not  begun 
v to  tell  of  the  values  that  cluster  round 

'^Qrand  Rivers.  We  oannot  describe  them 
as  you  can  see  them.  It  is  out  of.  the 
power  of  any  man  to  do  this.  We  c^n 
give*  you  a faint  4dea  of  existing  facts) 
and  £olc}ly  an^-  emphatically,  state  what 
if  not.  true  is  a grievous  clime  to^tltef 
that  Grand  Rivers  of  the  present  is  to 
have*  a most  jvpnderful  future,  that  that 
future  will  come  just  as  soon  as  those  who* 
have  charge  of  her  affairs  have;  let  the 
' world  know  what  we  have  die  re  stated. 

\ to  you.  For  in  this  enlightQjied  age,  when 
ignorance  and  stupidity  areut  a discount, 

* it  will  only  be  necessary  to  get  these 

* startling  statement^  before*  the  world, 
backed  by  men  of  standing,  and  the  world 
will  investigate,  and  investigation"  is  all . 
that-is  needed  to  piake  the  future  of  Grand, 
Rivers  all.  that  is  claimed  for  it.  For  every* 
person  who  investigates  Becpmes  at  once 
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convinced  of  two  things;  that  Grand  Riv-  .. 
ers.has  a great  future ; that  it  has  not 
been  so  far  discounted  as  to  place  values 
on  a fictitious  basis.  This  latter  to  our 
mind  proves  more  than  anything  else  the. 
ability  of  those  who  are  directing  the 
affairs  of  Grand  Rivers,  to  successfully  m 
pilot  her  to  a great  success.  With  the 
great  future  inj  sight-  they  have  kept  val- 
. ues  of  all  kinds  at  the  very  bottom  so  that 
all,  after  investigation,  might  have  ample  , 
opportunity  to  become  interested  with  the 
knowledge  that  whatever  they  invested, 
iiistead  of  taking  the  form  of  profits'  to 
promotors,  would  go  to  aid  in  making 
Grand  Rivefs  the  city  nature  intended  it 
to  be. 

When  the  Western  fever  was  on,  and 
every  new  town  was  an  Eldorado,  and  it 
was  . hardly  safe  for  an  investor  to  listen 
to  a description  of  any  land  enterprise 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  the  public  was  startled 
with  what  appeared  to  be  most  extravagant, 
claims  of  a coming  city.  ‘ The  startling 
• part  was  not  in  the  statements  them- 
selves, but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
by  conservative,  successful,  New  England 
' business  men,  and  notwithstanding  the 
over-boomed  condition  of  the  West,  and 
the  fact  that  the  tide  had  set  the  other  way, 
conservative  investors  rightly  reasoned 
that  when  men  such  as  were  behind  Kan- 
sas City,  turned  “ town  boomers,”  Kansas 
City  must  be  dn  exception  to  the  West^ 

4 " • 
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Assertions  are 


* plentiful,  Verifica- 
tions soarefi.” 


, and  the  result  is  tcxy  well  'known.  Man}' 

* a fortune  of  $100,000  Avas  made  in  Kansas  - 
City  with  less  than  a single  $1000,  and 
many  a fortune  of  $i, 000,000,  with  $5000 
to  $10,000.  Yet  the  past  and  present  of 
Grand  Rivers  shows  a future  so  far 
' beyond  anything  tliht^ould  possibly  have 
been  seen  /at  Kansas  City  that  where  a. 
conservative  investor  'Could  s have  found 
thousands  of 'excuses  for  not  becoming  ^ 
interested  4thefte,  he  cannot  find  one  at. 

. ' Grand  Rivers, 


Dotf’t  confound 
Grand  Rivers  with 
any  Southern 
Scheme* 


MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING 
GRAND  RIVERS.  , 


[From  Grand' Riyers  Herald,  Jan.  S,  1891.] 

Probably  no  busi ness.  Undertaking  calls 
for  greater  ability  on  the  part  of  the  men 
wHo  are  to  carry  it  through,  than  the 
building  of  a city.  ',  A successful  cotton 
, manufacturer  must  not  necessarily  be  an 
expert  in  banking.  A man  mightfbe  able 
to  build  and  successfully  run  a rail- 
road, who  would  be  incapable  of  success-  . 
fully  handling  ^business  based  upon  fclec- 
* tricity.  But  a man  who  hopes  to  turn  a 
wlldernes^J.nto  a great  city,  must,  of  ne-1 
/ cessity,  bea  man*  of  affairs,  a broad-gauge 
■student  of  tshe  doings  of  the  world,  one 


who,  While  laying  out  the  campaign  for 
the  future,  will  be  able  to  draw  upoh  a res- 
ervoir*of  knowledge  obtained  through  ex- 
perience in  the  pasj^. 

Inuring  the  last  few  years  the.South  has- 
been  Overrun  with  f4  city-builders,”  the 
majority  of  whom,  unfortun^telyTor  those 
who  have  invested  in  their  errorpriles, 
are  nOtfii'ng  more  than  speculators,  pure 
and  simple,  Who  exchange  high  sounding  - 
promise's  for  dollars.  ® 

F ortunately  for  us,  this  class  of  city- 
builders.”  have,  for-some  reason#  fought, 
shy  of  Kentucky.  Whether  it  was  for  the 
reason  that  the  citizens  of  our  State  have 
the  repUtatiomof  demanding  good  goods 
in  return  For*good  money i or  because  they 
had  overlooked  our  resources,  we  cannot 
say.  Weonlyicnow  that  the  two  great 
enterprises,  Middlesborough  and  Grand 
' R*ivgr£>  have  behind  them,  business  men 
who  came  to  our  State  because  they  have 
convinced  themselves,  by  ‘careful  exami- 
nation,* that  an  investment  here  will 
insu^af^er returns  than  the  sam^invest- 
ment  made  in  their  own  sections.  . " 

We  lay  before  our  readers  a brief  sketch 
of  the  two  leading,  spirits  in  the  Grand 
Rivers^enterprisb,  and  we  feel  that  our 
citizens  will  agree<wi th  us  that  Kentucky 
is  singularly  "fortipiate.  in  being  invaded 
by  men  of  this  calibre.  The  old  saying 
that  you  must  search  for  a ma^’s  charac- 
ter in  his  dKvn  house,  has  led  us  to  go  to 
•the  hotels  of  the  builders  of  Grand  Riv? 
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We  want  broad 
men  of  affairs  to 
look  into  Grand 
Rivers. 


ers  to  hear  what  their  neighbors  say  of ' 
them..  The  following  sketch  of  the  Hon. 
Aretas  Blood,  -President  of  The  Grand 
♦Rivers  Company,  appeared  in  the  Granite 
Monthly  Magazine , o.  March,  1887,  Con- 
cord, N.  H,  % 

The  sketch  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  ap- 
peared in  tye  Boston  Herald  of  Sept.  23d 
1890.  , ! 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  HEW 
ENGLAND. 

A Self-Made  Man  Whose  Bife  Should  Be  a 
Text  Book  for  the  Rising  Generation. 

The  highest  elevations  in  rapkj  in  honor, 
and  in  emolument  have  been  gained  by 
self-made  men.  By  their  skill  and  ability, 
great' enterprises  have  been  started  and 
successfully  carried  on,  and  their  labors 
have  been  appreciated  and  rewarded.  A 
self-made  man,  honored,  respected  and 
successful,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Hon.  Aretas  Blood,  of  Manchester,  N.'  H-— * 
a man  whose  name  will  ever  be  inseparably 
connected  with  the  development  of  the 
massive  locomotive  in  use* to-day,  and  With 
• the  inception  and  growth  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States. 

*•  •* ' ''  •*  •*,'*  *■  * 

When  Aretas  Blood  was  three  years  old 
his  parents  removed  to  Windsor,  ^tM 
where  he  reinained  until  seventeen  years 


of  .age,  improving* the  meagre  adyan|ages 
afforded  by  .the  common  schools  of  those 
dayS.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  the 
trade  of  blacksmith,  which  he  worked  at 
about  two  years  and  a half,  and  then  be- 
came a machinist.  In  1840  he  jburneyed 
to  ^vansville,  Ind.,  where  he  worked  at 
his;  trade  until  June  17,  1841,  when  he 
j started  eastward  in  search  of  employment. 
He  travelled  on,  however,  still  in  quest  of 
work,  and  it  was  not  until  he  reached  North 

Chelmsford.  Mass.,  that  he  ‘found  employ- 
* J 

ment  for  his  ready  and  willing  hands. 
After  remaining  there  a'short  time,,  he  sub- 
sequently went  to  Lowell,  as  a machinist  in 
the  Lowell  machine-shop.  .Here  he  re- 
mained seven  years,  and  then  went  to 
Lawrence,  where  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  machinists’^  tools  for  the 
large  machine-shop  then  in  process  of  erec- 
tion  at  that  place.  > Here  the  character  of 
the  man  asserted  itself.  His  ability  de- 
manded greater  scope,  and  soon  after  he 
assumed  the  management  of  the  establish- 
ment there,  ^nd  began  the  manufacture, 
by  contract,  of  tools,  turpine-wheels,  loco- 
motives, stationary  engines,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. His  untiring  energy  >had  at  last 
found  its  reward;  he  was  master  of  the 
business.  September  7,  1853,  he  went  to 
Manchester  and  established,  the  Vulcan 
Works,  under  the  name  of  ?ailey,  Blood 
& Cjo.,  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives. 
Business  was  first  commenged  in  Mgcharv* 


, “Figures  never 
lie.”  Call  for  them 
every  time  before 
you  invest.  If  they 
come  hard  let  the 
next  one  have  your 
chance.  There  is 
an  honest  invest- 
ment born  every 
day  where  the  fig- 
ures come  easy. 
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Illegitir^ate  Finan- 
ciermg  :vA  corpo- 
ration selling  its 
obligations  (stocks 
or  bonds)  at  less 
than  £>ar  while  pay- 
ing dividends. 
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ids’  row,  but  in  the  spring  of  1854  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  present  location,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  company  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Manchester  Locomotive 
Works,  with  Oliver  „W.  Bailey  as  agent. 

' He  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  Mr.  Blood, 
who  has  since  resided  in  Manchester,  Wnd. 
has  given  his.  personal  supervision  to  the 
business.  / ^ 

The  Locomotive  Works  are  located  on  ‘ 
•.  Canal  street,  and  cover  about  six  acres. 

The  machine-shop  is  a substantial  build- 
„ ing,  parallel,  with  Qanal  street,  two  stories 
in  height,  430  feet  in  length,  and  84. in 
width.  The  Wood-shop  is  also  a two-story, 
building,  100  feet  lOng*and  40  feet  wide; 
the  blacksmith-shop  is  365  feet  long  and 
50  feet  wide;  the  boiler-shop,  205  feet  long 
and  52  feet  wide.  . There  is  alsp  a large 
brick  building,  230  by  36  feet,  for  making 
brass  castings  and  building  steam  fire- 
engines.  Iti  the^  spring  of  -1872,  Mr. 
Blopd  purchased,  the  steam  fire-dngine 
business  of  the  Amoskeag  Company,  with 
the. good-will  and  the  patents,  and  now 
manufactures  the  “-Amoskeag  Engine,” 
which  is  the  old  engine  in  i\ame  only,  as 
'•  jt  has  been  entirely  remodelled,,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  mOst  complete,  perfect 
ana  efficient  engines  manufactured.  Ther^ ' 
are  now  over  650  of  these  engines  in  use. 
Here  are  also  built  all  kinds  of  hose  car- 
riages, fire  apparatus,  81c.  A graduate. of 
this  machine-shop  — Mr. . Blodgett  — has 
lately  been  elected  by  the  New^ersey  legi§- 
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lature  to  represent  that-  state  in  the  United 
States  senate. 

Mr.  Blood  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  locomotive  builders  in  the  coun- 

«■ ^ 

try,  1,330  having  been  turned  out  at  these 
works.  The  works  have  a capacity  of 
giving  employment  to  700  skilled-  work- 
men, and  of  turnih*g  ouf  150  locomotives, 

' M 

• ,1 

and  50,  steam  fire-engines  every  year. 
The  monthly  pay.  roll  ranges  from  $30,000 
upwards.  The  aggregate  earnings  of  the 

'■  '0  ' «'  - , ‘ - 
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works  during  its  most  successful  year 
amounted  to  $2., $00, 000.  A thorough  ma- 
chinist, and  a man  capable  of  handling  a' 
large  force  of  men  and  conducting  large  m- 

business  operations,  . he  has  commanded 
• success,  and  tbe'  Manchester  Locomotive 
Works  is  one'^bf'the  representative  insti- 
tutions of  manufacturing  New-England. 

- * * * * 

Mr.  Blood  is  also  a director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Arrie.s  Manufacturing  Com- 

Don’t fail  to  look 
into  Grand  Rivers 
enough  to  see 
whether  we  state 
fact,  when  we  say 
there  is  not  another 
such  place,  to be 
found  on  the  map 
of  North  America. 

. •••  V* 

pany, of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  president  of  the 

,r 

Globe"  Nail  Company  of  Boston,  and  treas- 
‘ urer  of  the  Nashua  Iron  and.  Steel  Com- 

V  ,y  * • "•  . > • 

pany,  whjph  is  doing  the  largest  business 
of  its  kind  in  Ne;w  England.  He  was  a 
director  - in  the  Merrimack  Riyer  Bank 

from  i860' till  its  name  was  changed  to  ^ 

First  National  Bank  in  1865,  and  until 
1868  a director  of  the  latter ; was  a . direc- 

tor in  the  Manchester  National  Bank  from 
. 1874  .till  1877,  and.  from  1877  to  the  present 
time  has  been  president  of  ^he  Second 

. 1 ♦ . - 
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Grand  Rivers  is  a 
place  for  Manufact- 
urers. 


National  Bank.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
Manchester  Hardware  Company,  ana  also 
president  of  the  Amoskeag  Paper  Mills, 
both  of  Manchester. 

■ ****♦' 
Politically  Mr.  Blood  is  a Republican. 
His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Gen.  Harrison, 
and  he  has  been  a Republican  since  the 
organization  of  the  party,  although  never 
an  active  politician..  He  has  been  twice 
elected  an  alderman,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  electors  who  cast  JNew  Hampshire’s 
vote  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

It  was  said,  when  Robert  E.  Lee  joined 
N the  Southern  Confederacy,  that  he  was 
equal  to  an  army  corps  to  their  cause. 
When  Mr.  Blood  took  wp  his  abode  in 
Manchester  he  was  a great  accession  to 
the  young  eity.  He  had  the  gift  of  execu- 
tive ability  which  allowed  him  to;  organize 
a great  undertaking,  and  fon  many  years 
to  make  it  successful.  His  own  experience 
when  in  search  of  work  has  made  him 
considerate  to  those  under  similar  circum- 
stances. If  he  is  apparently -entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  business,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  has  resting  on  his  shoulders 
the  care  of  la  great  enterprise,  hnd  that  the 
‘ welfare  of  many  people  depends  upon  his 
’ good  judgment.  Mr.  Blood  has  evinced 
considerable  inventive  faculty  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  /Work,  and  many  valuable 
improvements  are  due  to  him.  He  is  quick 
to  see.  the  advantages  offered  by  new  in- 
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Ventions,  yet  conservative.  Personally  he 

enjoys  rugged,  good  health.  He  is  a quiet 

man,  thoroughly  honest,  and.  demanding 

honesty  in  all  with. wborn  he  deals.  True  1 - 

to  his  own  word,  he  expects  rigid  truth 

from  others.  He  enjoys  the  pleasures  of 

home,  and  is  very  fond  of  his  family.  The 

family  attend  the  Franklin  Street  Congre-  t 

gational  Church,  Charity  is  delegated  to 

the  ladies  of  the  household.  Sdch  armqn  M-  -v 

as  Mr.  Blood  is  of  inestimable  advantage 

to  the  community  in  which  he  may  settle.  4 


A REMARKABLE  YOUNG  MAN, 

* 

NOTABLE  ftUSINESSft CAREER  QF  MR. 
THOMAS  W.  LAWSON. 

A Fortune  Built  Up  from 1 a Failure  — Now 
s About . to  Build  a City  iu  Kentucky  — 
What  Can  Be  Accomplished  iiy  Pluck,' • 
Energy  and - Probity— Literary  Work  of 
Peculiar  Merit.  , 

In  this  age  of  remarkably  business, 
achievement  there  a^;many  mert  to.  be 
' found  whose.careers  are  not  only  phenom- 
. enal,  but  in  a way  very  instructive.  Among 
the  notable  men  of  this  kyid  stands  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson.  He  now  Comes  to 
view  as  the  projector  and  builder  of  a 
city  in  Kentucky,  and,, if  he  carries  out  the 
promise  of  his  past  achievements,  may 
show  to  the  , world,  that  a city  may  be  . 
k planned  and  built  under  well-cOn,sidered  . 
arrangements  for  future  as  well  as  present 
wants  and  contingencies. 


♦ *•  y . 
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Don’t  fail  to  study 
the  Grand  Rivers 
. Map.  .? 
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Money  is  lost  and 
made  in  all  classes 
of  securities.  It  is 
only  the  amateur 
financier  who  talks 
profit  on  railroad 
stock,  and  loss  on 
land  stock.  Real 
Financiers  know  to 
the  contrary. 


\ 
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Of  Mr.  Lawson’s  remarkable  achieve- 
ments a brief  mention  may.  be  made, 
though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  few 
men  of  to-day  better  known  to  the  public 
than  he  is.  He;  combines  in  one  man  a 
•number  of  remarkable  qualities,  such  as 
being  an  inventor,  author,  advertiser,  man- 
ufacturer and  business  man. 

The  late  George  Corliss,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  gave  this  estimate  of  him : 
“There  is  probably  not  another,”  he  said, 
“ who  possesses  to  such  a marked  degree 
the  inventive  genius,  combined  with  the 
; thorough  businessman.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  iri  this  world  who  can  quick- 
ly perceive  the  necessity  for  a new  inven- 
tion, who  can  make  the.  invention,  whc^ 
can  invent  labor-saving  machinery  to  pro- 
duce that  invention,  who  can  manufacture 
that  machinery,  and  who  can  then  organ- 
ize all  these  inventions  into  a bu&hess; 
and  not  only  successfully  conduct  that 
business,  but  can  personally  interest  all 
the  capital  which  is  necessary,  to 

Make  Such  Business  a Success/* 

No  better  illustration  of  Mr.  Corliss* 
words  can  'be  found  than  Mr.  Lawson’s 
successful  attempt  several  ye ar;s  ago,  when 
he  was  hardly  more  than  a boy,  to  put 
upon  the  market  his  substitute  for  playing 
cards,  which,  in  the  later  *7os,  took  such 
a hold  upon  the  American  people. 

. While  Mr.  Lawson’s  achievements  as 
an  inventor  are  numerous,  his  success  as 
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an  author  is  quite  notable.  Two  of  his 
literary  works-  may  be  mentioned.  His 
humorous  work,  “The  Krank,”  which 
was  written,  manufactured  and  published 
by  himself  inside  io  days,  is  a remarkable 
production  tinder  the  circumstances,  and 
a wbrk  that  conimanded  wide  attention, 
as  well  fof  its.  contents  as  for  the  manner 
of  its  get  up.  In  connection  with  this 
work  he  invented  a special  paper,  cabled 
“blood  parchment,”  upon  which  it  was 
printed. 

His  history  of  political  parties  is  another 
of  his  works,  which  commanded  great 
attention  and  had  a wide  circulation,  it 
hiving  been  distributed  in  the  last  presiy 
deutialpampaign  by  the  national  and  state 
committees  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
. was  well  illustrated  and  contained,  in  fac- 
simile reproduction,  letters  from  nearly  all' 
thegreat  statesmen  of  the  Republican  party 
written  to  the  author  within  30'days  of  its 
•publication,  expressing  their  views  on  the 
political' situation.  The  period  covering 
the  beginning  and  completion  of  this  uni- 
que and  remarkable  work  was  less  than 
35  days,  and  between  300,000  and  400,000 
copies  of  it  were  published.  1 

As  an  advertiser  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Lawson  is  widely  recognized  as  being  a 
master  in  £he  art.  One  of  hi?  remarkable 
achievements  in. this  line  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  public  as  an  edition  of  the 
Boston  Herald  in  red,  and  blue.  It  Was 
V>  ' V 


Any  corporation 
can  pay  dividends 
from  the  principal 
for  a time;  none 
forever.  % 


a great  undertaking,  but,  with  the  aid,  of 
the  immense  Rand-  & Avery  establish- 
ment, of  which  he  was  at  the  time  presi- 
dent and  principal  owner,  he  carried  out 
the  difficult  undertaking.  ' 

His  teams  were  at  the  Herald  press 
room  doors  and  took  load'  after  load  of 
papers  as ' quickly  as  they  were  printed. 
At  2 o’clock  in  the^  morning  the  Rand  & 
Avery  presses  were  started  up,  and  by  7 
o’clock'  the  entire  edition  of  the  Herald, 
with  the  unique  embellishments  added  by 
Mr.  Lawson,  were  distributed. 


14  In  investing,  4 a 
few  minutes  will 
suffice  to  find  the 
Good  Spots.  Spend 
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The  Experiment  was  a Costly  One 

for  him,  but  it  is  said  that  his  profit  from 
three  contracts  which  grew  out  of  this  ad- 
vertisement more  than  four  times  pai.d  for 
th$  entire  outlay.  • , . , 

But  it  is  as  the  broad  and.  brilliant  busi- 
ness man  of  affairs  that1  Mr.  Lawson  is 
' best  known  in  manufacturing  and  finan- 
cial circles',  where  he  is  highly  esteemed, 
,and  it  has  beqn  said  of  him  that  ‘*he  is 
the  only  man  in  Boston  who  has  in  the 
past,  and  can  Jm  the  future,  walk  into  a 
national  bank  and  borrow  thousands, 
when,  he  is; known -to  have  lost  every  dol- 
lar-and  to  be  thousands  in  debt.” 

It  is  also  said  of  him  that  “ his  profits 
—and  he  makes  .them  in  everything  he 
touches^ — come  from  hard,  brilliant,  brainy 
work;  his  losses,  from  generously  offering 
to  carry -some  other  fellow’s  lo^d.”  It  is 
stated  that  at  the  age  of  24  Mr.  Lawson 

v'  - 


was  receiving  a' larger  amount'  in  salaries 
than  any  other  young  lhari  in  the.  country; 
He  has  been  a salaried  officer  or  manag- 
ing-partner in'  as  many  as  seven  different 
corporations  at  one  time',  serving . on 
boards  of  directors  with  such  men  as  ex,- 
Gov.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Nathaniel  J. 
Bradlee,  Charles  M.  Clapp,  the  Arnolds 
and  Pierces,  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Bald- 
wins of  Ne\v  York.  His,  connection  with 
the  great  publishing  house,  the  Rand 
Avery  Company,  is  a fair  sample  of  the 
indomitable  will,  the1  tireless*  energy,  the 
pertinacity  apd  pluck  which  he  brings  to 
bear  on  every  enterprise  with  which  he  is 
connected.  , 

He  accepted  the  presidency  and  invested 
heavily  in  the  company,  supposing  it  was 
a solvent  institution/  Immediately  Upon 
assuming  control  he  found  it  not  only  tp 
be  hopelessly  bankrupt,  but  otherwise  in 
a chaotic  state.^  He  attempted  the  almost 
hopeless  task  of  saving  the  concern  frpm 
the  inevitabte  result  of  Such  a condition  of 
things. 

In  doing  this  it,  is  claimed  that  he 
not  'only  changed  the  concern  from  a 
losing  to  a paying  basis,  but  made 
powerful  enemies,  who  are  charged  with 
instigating  measures  which  led  to  the 
disasters  that  followed  in  the  assignment 
of  the  ' company.  It  was  known  that 
he  not  .only  spent  his  entire  fortune 
of  $150,000  to  $200,000  in  his  efforts 


S Don’t  fail  to  find 

out  if  we  have  the 
great  values  in 
coal  we  claim. 
Others  have  made 
the  same  claims, 
and  upon  investi- 
gation the  claims 
were  proven  false. 
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We  want  honest 
men  to  look  into. 
Grand  Rivers.  . 
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to  save'  the  concern,  but  that  he  in- 
dorsed as  much  again  for  the  company. 
The  creditors  who  held  his  indorsements 
to  tfye  extent  of  $125,000,  it  is  s&id,  almost 
to  a man,  offered  tq  release  him,  in  many 
cases  insisting  upon  doing  so,  knowing 
that1  he  had 

Dost  Every  Dollar  He  Had 

in  the  world but  he  refused  to  allow  it, 
and  insisted  upon  keeping  them  in  force. 
The  subsequent  events  connected  with 
this  remarkable  failure  are  still  fresh , in 
all  minds.  Tlje  sale  of  the  property  at 
auction,  its  purchase  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jordan 
for  Mr.  Lawson,  the  dilemma  in  -which  * 
the  purchasers  were  placed^  by  the  notifi- 
cation of  new  lessees  of  the  bpildings  in 
which  the  company  had  carried  on  business 
that  they  would  have  .to  be  vacated,  ne- 
cessitating * ,a  removal  that  would  have 
been  ruinous,  are  all  well  known. 

It  was  . here  that  Mr.  Lawson’s  great' 
power  of  meeting  and  overcoming  difficul- 
ties found  active  use.  He  informed  Mr. 
Jordan  that,  hard  as  it  looked,  he  would 
pull  him  through  without  loss. 

They  had  but  three  weeks  in  which  to 
vacate.  By  working  night  and  day  the 
entire  property  was  catalogued  in  a large 
volume  of  several  huhdred  pages,  and  was 
advertised  over'  the  country,  and  on  the 
Monday  morning  of  the  third  week  began 
the  greatest  auction  of  the  kind  ever  held 


irj  Boston.  Over  1000  buyers  were  in  at<- 
tendance,  and  it  was  six  days  of  continu- 
ous selling,  from  9 o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
to  s^x  at  night. 

In  this  sale  Mr.  Lawson  was  indefatiga- 
ble. He  stood  upon  , the  auction  block 
and  talked.  He  described  every  article 
offered,  from  a pound  of  second-hand  type 
to  the  great  publications  .of  the  house. 
Throughout  the  six  days’ sale  he  never 
left  the  auction  block.  ' ' . / 

Through  vhis  descriptive  and  persuasive 
powers  the  prices  realized  were  very  high, 
nearly  as  much  being  realized  for  most  of 
the  second-hand  material  as  new  stuff  of 
the  same  kind  could  be  bought  for. 

The  sale  was  a grand  success, yielding  it 
is  said,  more  than  100  percent,  profit  over 
the  price,  paid.  His  litigation  on  matters 
of  infringement  of  his  patents  is  also  well 
known,  and  his  victory  therein  was 
another  evidence  of  his  prowess  as  a 
fighter. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.'  Lawson, 
has  decided  to  build  a new  city  is  hardly 
cold,  when  the  iron  world  is  startled,  by 
the  announcement  of  his  having  secured 
a contract,  With  heavy  bonds  for  its  fulfill- 
ment, for  the,building  of  furnaces  in  six 
months,  which  have  never  been  before  , 
built  in  less  than,  thirteen  months. 

When  one  looks  over  the  ground  Mr. 
Lawson  has  covered  and  knows  what  he 
has  achieved,  he  naturally  looks  for  a , 
iflaif  well  on  in  years ; but,  as  a matter  of 
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Every  Director  in 


The  Grand  Rivers 
Company  has  per- 
sonally examined 
the  property,  and 
takes  [an  active 
hand  in  the  con- 
duct of  [its  affairs. 
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“In  Investigating 
a place  to  put  your 
money,  set  Senti- 
ment aside.” 
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fact,  he  is  still  a young,  man,  in  . the  $2d 
year  of  his  age. 

Personally  and  socially  he  ie  one  of  the 
mast  taking  fellows  in 'the  world,  and  is 
modest,  sensitive  as  a .girl,  with  bright 
and  pleasing  eyes.  He  used  tq  be  seen 
quite  often  at  the  clubs  here  and  in  New 
York,  but  of  late  years  his  spare  time  is 
mostly  devoted  to  the  saddle  or  driving. 

Mr.-Lawson’s  house  is  in  Winchester, 
and  is  adorned  with  five  as  pretly  children 
as  one  is  likely  to  find  anywhere. 


SOME  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
GRAND  RIVERS  COMPANY. 

Where  all  enterprises  must  of  necessity 
delegate  the  mapping,  and  carrying  out  of 
the  work  to  one  or  two  executive  officers, 
upon  whom  comes  • the  .■  burden  of  the 
fight,  these  officers,  to  successfully  carry 
through  a project  such  qs  the  building  of 
a great  city,,  must  have  associated  with 
.them  co-workers  of  the  same  calibre  as 
themselves.  - 

Qne  of  the  growing  evils  in  this  coun- 
try, and  one  that  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  conservative  people,  i£ 
the  tendency  to  compose  Boards  of  Di- 
rection of  men  of  , high  standing,  and 
yet  who  know  nothing  whatever,  or  but 
very  little,  of  the  business- which  is  being 
transacted  under  their  supposed  direction. 
^Evidently  the  gentlemen  upon  whom 


Grand  Rivers  rests  her  future,  foresaw 
this  dangerous  .rock  and  determined  * to, 
avoid  it,  for  one  of  the  first  things  that 
strike  a stranger  at  the  very,  beginning 
of  his  investigation  into,  this  property, 
is  the  thorough  knowledge  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  large  Board  of  Direction  of 
the  Grand  Rivers  Company,  of  not  only 
the  doings  of  the  Company,  its  future 
plans,  etc.,  but  a thorough  knowledge  of 
Grand  Rivers  itself,  the  iron,  coal,' timber, 
agricultural  resources,  climate,  and  in 
fact  everything,which  should  enter  into 
the  successful  building  of  the  proposed 
city.  This  element  in  itself  should  go  a. 
great  way  toward  assuring  any  one  who- 
is  thinking  of  investing  in  our  city,  that 
not  only  has  Nature  given  to  Grand  . 
Rivers  exceptional  values,  but  that  these 
exceptional  values  have  fallen  into  hands 
that  can  appreciate  them  and  use  them  to  : 
the  best  advantage  for  all.  For  one  can- 
not help-  thinking  what  havoc  this  prop- 
erty would  play  in  financial  circle's  if  con- 
trolled by  irresponsible  speculators.  Al- 
ready some  portions  of  th^e  South  have  H 
received  an  undeserved  set-back  by  their 
misfortune  in  falling  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  only  object  was  to  get  as 
.many  dollars  as  possible,  regardless  of 
what  would  become  of  their  proposed* 
city  when -the  time  came  to  fulfill  pron> 
isesv  . 

We  hope  to  give  our  readers  in  the 
future,  a sketch  of  each  of  these  hardy 


Don’t  fail  to  pon- 
der over  the  make- 
up of  our  Board  of 
Directors. 
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Grand  Rivers  is  a 
place  for  Mer-^ 
chants. 


pioneers  who  have  conie  amongst  us  to 
<do  good.”  In  the-  meantime  we  can  make 
'but  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  men 
who  are  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Rivers  Company! 

Perhaps  few  men  are  better  known  in 
solid  business  circles  in  Boston,  none  are 
more  highly  thought  of  where  they  are 
known,  than 

HENRT  L.  LAWRENCE. 

Mr.  Lawrence  .is  one  of  the  old  school 
of  merchants  who  have  made  the  name  of 
New  England  synonymous  the  world  Over 
with  honor  and  square  dealing.  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  one  of  the  leading  produce 
merchants  in  the  country,  arid  is  rated  in 
the  seven  figures.  He  is  a Director  in  the 
Fourth  National  Bank,  of  Boston,  and 
other  institutions.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  whom  it  is  safe  to  place  unlimited 
confidence. 

ALBERT  H.  BREED, 

Treasurer  of  The  Grand  Rivers  Com- 
pany, is  another  of  those  Stirling,  honest 
men, — one  of  the  kind  which  .Daniel 
Webster  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he 
§aid,“some  men  keep  their  bbnds’ in 
their  strong  box,  others  keep  them  in 
their  face.” 

Mr.  Breed  is  of  the  great  lumber  firm 
of  ?.  N.  Breed  & Co.,  and  no  better- 
recommendation  can  be  offered  than 
bis  letter  head,  which  has  a modest  card 


in  the  corner  saying,  “ Established  in 
1806,”.  Mr.  Breed  is  an  officer  and  di- 
rector in  many  New  England  institutions. , 

BENJAMIN  DORE. 

If  our  readers  were  composed  of  New 
England  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  or 
leather  merchants,  we  could  need  to  men- 
tion -nothing  more  thari  his  name.  His 
firm,  Morgan  >&  Dore,  is  known  the, 
country  over  as  one  of  the  very  large  man-, 
ufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes.  Mr.  Dore, 
With  his  factories  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Pitts- 
field, N.  H.,  and  Richriiond,  Me.,  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  people,  should  be  of  great 
"practical  h^lp  in  mapping  out  the  affairs 
of  our  city. 

Messrs.  ALBERT  L.  BROWN,  J.  FRANK 
BROWN  and  H.  H.  CAMPBELL 

are  members  of  the  old  conservative  bank- 
ing house  of  Brown  > Riley  & Company, 
members  of  the  stock  exchanges  ' of  New 
York  and  Boston,  than  whom  none  stand 
higher  in  Eastern  banking  circles.  The 
financial  matters  of  our  city, are  safe  ill 
their  hands. 

THOMAS  L.  NELSON, 

of  the  leather  house  of  Messrs.  William 
Quirin  & Co.,  is  another  of  Boston’s  well- 
known  merchants,  and  in  connection  with. 

AUSTIN  WHITCOMB, 

of  the  hardware  firm  of  Whitcomb  & Car- 
ter, Beverly,  are  men  who  justly  honor 
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w No  Permanent 
Successes  can 
come  without  Nat- 
ural Values.” 


Each  and  every 
Officer  and  Direc- 
tor in  The  Grand 
Rivers  Company  is 
heavily  interested 
in  the  securities, 
and  is  willing  to 
wait  for  success 
for  his  profits. 


any  enterprise  with , which  th^ir  names  are 
connected.  They  are  prptably  the  best 
known  of  any  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Grand  Rivers  Company  to  our  readers, 
for  their  having  spent  much  time  in  the 
planning  and  building  of  the  immense 
block  which  was  finished  A few  days  ago. 

Although  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
go  through  the  entire  list  of  Directors,  we 
' feel  that  our  readers  wil)  agree  with  us 
that  those  we  have  mentioned  are  more 
✓ than  sufficient  evidence  that'  those  who 
are  directing  the  building  of  our  city  are 
men  with  whom  it  is  safe  to  trust  the 
business. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

1 By  W.  W.  Smith  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

[From  Grand  Rivers  Herald,  March  20, 1891.] 


To  The  Herald  : ■ 

" / ’ / s * 

I notice  that  all  of  your  correspondents 
in  presenting  the  claims  of  Grand  Rivers 
confine  themselves  to  coal  and  iron.  One 
vvould  think  from  what  , they  say,  that  the  ; 
world?s  commerce  is  wrapped  up  in  those 
two  articles,  and  without  them  inside,  or 
near  i the  corporate  limits,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  build  a city.  I appreciate 
the  figure  they  cut  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  do  not  in  the  least,  underestimate 
their  value,  and  will  before  I finish  the 
series  of  letters  contemplated  for  The 
Herald  on.  the  resources  of  Grand  Riv- 
ers, present  her  claims  as.  a coal  and  iron 
■ centre  that  will  convince  the  most  skepti- 
1 cal  that  she  is  unsurpassed  if  equaled  un- 
der that  head,  and  that  it  is  a marvel  why 
she  is  not  one  of  the  world’s  noted  cities, 
if  she  had  nothing  but  coal  and  iron  to 
back  her. 

w . ■ , 

The  object  of  my  letters  is  to  show  that 

in  quantity  qnd  qfcality  she  commands  the 
staple  articles  of  the  world’s  commerce, 
viz:  Cotton,  Grain,  Wool,  Timber,  Live 
Stock,  Tobacco,  Coal  and  Iron,  and  that 
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If  instead  of  suc- 
cess comes  failure, 
the  Officers  and 
Directors  of  The 
Grand  Rivers  Com- 
pany will  fate 


worse  than  the 
public. 


“Common 
has  saved 
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made.” 
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too  on  a footing  that  will  enable  her,  by  , * 
reason  of  her  Forty-Thousand,  miles . of 
Navigable,  rivers  complete/  and.  still 
, ' have  a margin  in  freight-rate  to  spare  with 

* <any  city  in  the  land,  either  to  gather  and 
distribute'  the  raw  material, or  manufacture 
the  same  to  be  sold  ip  the  world’s  markets, 
'where  they  may  be  without  the  fear  of 
Interstate  Law  on  the  one  hand,  0;-  the 
aid  of  Tariff  laws  on  the  bther.  , 

This  cannot  be  truly  said  of  any  of  our 
cities,  .except  in  a limited  way,  to  supply 
a demand  that  only  extends  to  where  the 
• * freight  rate-steps  in  and  says:.  “Thus  far  . 

Sense  shall  thou  go  and  no  further.”  It  is  from 

more  this  fact  alone  that  cities  are  built  up  and 

Bril-  , become  noted  for  certain  things,  and,  un- 

ever,  known  in  others. 

/ i Cotton  does  not  grow  where  it  is  profit-  . 

able  to  raise  grain,  and’  grain  cannot  be,  * ■ 
profitably  produced  where  cotton  grows  ; 
sheep  dp  better  and  their  fleece  is  heavier  ■ 
in  a cold  than  in  a warmer  country.  Live  . ' 
stock1  are  better,  more  .plentiful  and  ; v 
cheaper,  in  a grass  and  grain  country  than  ^ 
where  cotton  grows.  Tobacco  is  more'.; 
abundant  north  of  .the  cotton,  and  south 
of  the  grain  belt.  Coal  is  cheaper  to  mine  jj 
in  a mountain  where  it  can  he  mined  by  / 
“ drifting,”  than  it  is  in  a^valley  mined  by  _ u 
“ shafting.”  -Iron  is  only  found  in  -a 
broken  country  or  mountain  ranges,  and  ’ 
not  on  alluvial  plains.  Hence  it  is  only  > 
by  close  proximity  and  cheap  freight,  that*  j 
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in  these  various  things  one  place  becomes  . 
eminent  over  another  ;^and  How  different 
it  wiH'  appear  for  .orra  place  to  possess, 
equal  advantages  for  obtaining  them  all. 

Tb  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
pi*oducts  of  the  different  sections  of  our 
country,  and'  the  student  of  commerce;  J. 
refer  to  the  map  and  ask  him  to  examine  , 
the ' narrow  strip . of  territory  ( i,^  miles) 
between  the ; Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Rivers*a  short  distance  above  their  entry 
Into  the  Ohio  Riyer,  now  called  Grand 
‘Rivers,  and  where  crosses  the-  Newport 
News  antfMississippi  Valley  Railroad,  and 
whether  this  location  does  not  meet  thq 

remiirements  to  .fulfill  the  statements 
‘ . , ; 

myde.  \ - ■ ■ ” ■ f-  ' . 

• If  an  examination  of  the  causes  an 
affirmative5  answer,  I am  sure,  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  .reader’s  amazement,  had  he 
access  to  the  Geological  maps  of  the  states 
centering  here  this-  system  of  great 
rivers.  . - _v*;. 

.If  nti)?  reader  is  looking  for  a place  to 
5 better  his  conditions,  inet-ease  his  blisi- 
, ness — a placfe  to  defy  competition  or  mrlke 
an  investhhenf  that  will  certainly  bring 
him  gain  5 then  I ask  him  to  study  the 
conditibns  surrounding  this  rqmarkablq 
place,  and  my  word  for* it,  he-  will  do  one 
or  the  other  of  thenvand  nothing  can  ever 


shake  his  confidence  that  fhe  result  will 
1 1 * - ’ ’ 


not  be  aS'he  intended. 

The  observant'  a»d  traveled  reader  ha^ 
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The  Grand  Rivers 
Company  claims  to 
d iff  eh  from'  most 
enterprises  of  a" 
lrke  pature,  inas- 
. much  as  it  insists 
upon  every  one 
knowing  all  about 
its  property,  and 
affairs  before  in-^ 
vesting,. 
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Don’t  fail  to  see 
if  it  is  possible  we 
have  a city  between 
two  rivers  as  we 
claim. 
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only  to  be  reminded  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  cities  that  have  been  built  whose  r 
principal  interests  is  thehandling  of  grain 
and  the  manufactured  products  of  grain,—  , 
cities  greater  in  wealth  and  population  ' 1 
than  those  based  on  coal  and  iron.  He 
will  also  admit  that  there  are  cities  as  | 
great  or  greater  than  either,  whose  sole 
and  ofily  support  is  cotton,  and  whose 
citizens  know  nothing  of  the  grain  trade 
and  would  not  know  a piece  of  iron  ore  if 
shown  them  and  asked  to  tell  what  it  was. 
Herwill  also  admitrthat  he  knows'  of  cities  % 
whose  population  has  passed  thfe  one 
. hundred  thousand  mark,  and  whose  wealth  Jj 
is  in  the  hundred  millions,  the  majority  of  t\ 
whose  citizens  never  saw  a Blast  furnace, 
a cotten  plant,  nor  as  much  as  100  acres  of 
■ wheat  in  one  field.  He  will  also  admit 
that  he  knows  of  cities  equal  in  wealth,  . j 
population  and 'importance,  the  majority 
of  whose  capital  and  population  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Lumber,  and  the  , 
products  of  wood,  not  one  in  ten  of  whose  4 
citizens  ever-saw  a hoggfifcad  of  tobacco  or  ^ 
a coal  mine ; and-  thus  I could  go  on  al-  ] 
most  ad  infinitum,  but  epough  has  been 
cited  to  show  the  reader  that  coal  and  iron  \ 
is,  if  anything,  the  least  of  Grand  Rivers’  .... 
resources  to  draw  capital  and  population. 

I now  make  the  broad  statement,  and 
challenge  any  man  to  successfully  contro- 
vert  it,  that  Grand  Rivers  is  the  dnly 
place  on  tjiis  continent  where  all  of  the  „ 
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above  great  interests  earn  meet  on  common 
ground,  each  obtaining  raw  material  at  , 
the  minimum  cost  of  assemblage  in  .un- 
limited quantity,  defying  competition  from 
the  competitors  without,  and.  each  benefit- 
r ing  in  the  enhancement  of  ’values  caused 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
others  from  within.  To  prove  this  I shall*, 
present  the  advantages  of  Qrand  Rivers 
in  future  letters,  and  treat  each  subject 
separately — each  branch  forming  the  sub- 
- ject  of  one  letter.  I shall  give  the  cost  of 
material,  and  support  what  I say  with 
; facts  and  figures,  so  that. any  one  pofsted 
or  interested,  can  judge  if  I fairly  and  cor- 
. rectly  state  them.  As  ^the  transportation  . 
question  will  enter  into  these  subjects, 
and  to  s&ve  maithe  trouble^  of  having  to' 
s refer  to  it  so  often,  I will  dispose'  oif  it 
here,  by  showing  the  cost*  qf  freight  by  ' 
the  rivet  versus  railroads.  FORTY 
THOUSAND  totis  of  freight  , can  b.q, 
moved  oif  a river  the  distance. of  240  miles  • 
at  a total  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars?  or;  , 
<^ne  Fourth  of  ONiE^EN'r  per  ton. 

For  com^ariibn  1.  shall  take  the  two 
j greatest’eompetitors  the  rivers,  have,  the#" 
/.  Louisville  & Nashville,  and  the  Illinois;^ 
• Central  railroads  : MPcror’s-.  Manual” -for  . 
*889  shows  that  for  the  year  J&88  the  daily 
interest  on  the  bomJsAof  the'  firsf^ame^is 
ten  .thousand,  five^  hundred  and  eighty- 
. .eight  dollar’s ; and  the  operating  expenses, 

t^enty^ejght  thousand,  one  hundred  and 

■ - - 


Grand  Rivers  is  a 
place  for  Artists. 
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and  Hurrah  Booms  / 
are  seldom  found 
in  company  with 
Dividends.”  * . 


thirty-two  doliars'per  day.  Total  expense 
per  day  for  interest  and  operating,  thirty- 
e^ght  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  To  support  this  -enormous  ex- 
. pehse,  they  received  and  handled  an  aver- 
age daily  freight  tonnage  of  thirty-three 
. thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
tons.  The  aVbraefe  freight  rate  upon 
which  they  charged  one , cent  and  seven 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  In  the  case  of  the 
Illinois  Central  : The  daily r interest  on 
their  bonds  was  six  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred, and  severity-nine  dollars; -and  the 
daily  operating  expenses*  twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  arid  eighty-nine 
' ^ dollars,  and  the  daily  tonnage  handled  was 
fourteen  thousand,  four  ljpndred  and 
- twenty-seven  tons,  the  rate  for  which  was 
a fraction' less  than  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile.  At  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  given, 
the  cost  to  have-  moved  the- forty  thou- 
sand tons  which  cost  by  river  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  would -have  cost  in  the  one 
cafee  ninety-on^  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,' and  3n  the ' otherv  one  hundred 
and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars:  To  put  the  case  in 

another  way,  I will  state  that  the  total 
liabilities  Sf  the  two  railroads  is,  in 
round  numbers^two  hundred  and-  seven 
million  dollars,  with  a combined  charge 
■ - for  interest  and  operatiftg  expenses,  -of 

sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eightyreight  dollars  per  day,  as  against  a 
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total  liability  of  a tow-boat  with  barges  of 
^ les$  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
operating  on  an  expense  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  day,  handling  very  nearly  as 
*\  . much  freight  as  the  two  railroads  com- 

bined. 


In  my  next  letter  I will  show  the  advan- 
. tages  of  Grand- Rivers  from  a Timber 
_ standpoint. 


- 


No  Officer  or  Di- 
rector in  The  Grand 
Risers  Gpmpapy 
^ has  been,  induced 
to  loan  Jiis  name  to 
. v the  enterprise  All 
are  heavily  inter- 
ested. 
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FACTS  AND  FffiCttS, 


[From  Jhe  Grand  Rivets  Herald,  March  27, 1891.] 


£ I ' 


To  The  Herald: 

In  nty  last  letter  J said  I would  pre&nt;'  £ 
^ Grand  Rivers’  advantages  from  a timber 
standpoint,  and 'I  will  begin  -by  saying 
that  a population  ofdifty  thousand  people 
[ #-^cdu-Id  be  Supported  there, / b^sed  on  in-  . 
dustries  using  nothing  but  wood.' 

, : I am  awdre  that  sufch  a stateYnent  sounds 
extravagant,  and  Unless  backed  up  by  facts 
is . worthless ; but  if  T show  to  people 
versed  in'  this  line  of  business  that  the 
place  has  the  greatest  accessible  timbered 
, area,  more  varieties  of#  timber,  combined 
y ^ with  Jess  cost  than  any  other  place  in  this 
country,  and  do  it  in  a manner  that  ^‘in- 
disputable, then  I have  made  the  state- 
ment good;  and  ^the  place  i§4 worthy  of, 
examination  by  thenu  If  I.  say  it  would 
take  twenty  saw-millS,  working  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,' 
each  cutting  fifty  Thousand  feet — or  one 
million  feet  per  day,  for  the  whole  year,  to 
cut  up  the  supply,  saw-mill  men  will 
' admit  that  the  location'is  most  remarka^ 
big.'  ' # 

T^at  is  what  I propose  to  Remonstrate, 
and  here  are  my  figufes  : ' , 

Allowing  five  .miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Tennessee  River  for  five  hundred  mills'. 


% 
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would  give-  a territory  of  five  thousand 
square  miles,  or  three nqjllion  two  hundred 
' . -p  thfotlsand  acres.-  Making  the  same  estimate 
, for  the  Cumberland  River,'  for  tyvo  hundred 
'miles,  would  ' give  Hwo  thousand  square 
miles, ' or pfie.  million,  two  hundred  arid 
eighty^  thousand  acres.  Allowing  only 
^ two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  N.  N.  & M. 
"jCV.  railroad  for  a distance  of  one  hundred 
rnites^!  would  give  'four  hundred  square 
miles,  of  two  hundred  aj^d  fifty-six  \hou- 
v-'  sand  acres  j making  a total  of,  seven  thou- 
v sand,  four  hundred  square  miles,  or  four 
million,  seven  hundred  arid  thirty-six 
thousand  acres.  , 

It  will  be  noticed**  that  f have  not  cpn- 
sideredPthe  tributaries  of  the  rivers  at  all ; 
this  was  purposely  done  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  land  cleared,  and  I think  it 
> fully,  if  not  more  than,  does  it.  ' It  will  be 
4*efen,  too,  that  I have  gone jio  further  than 
five  piles  from  the  rivers,  when  every  one 
familiar  with  the  subject  krto.ws  that 


.*  x — timber  is  frequently  hauled  as  far  as  ten 
miles,  ” x % - * 

In  the-Qase  df  tjie  rdflroad,  I have  gone 
• * only  two*  miles  on  each  side*  this  1 did  in 
order  to  make  the  timber  accessible,  equiv- 
alent to  the  area  nairied.  * 


Having  defined  the  territory,  J will  now 
^stimate  the  quantity,  and  for  various 
merchantable  ’ purposes  whI  ^allow  "ten 
~ v-  trees  to  the' acre;  this  would  give,  forty" 
' jieven  million,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 


Bear  in  mind, 
every  wonderful 
claim  made  by  The 
Grand  Rivers  Com- 
pany is  not  only 
vouched  for  by  the 
Board  of  Manage- 
ment in  form,,  but 
by  every  individual 
of  the  thirteen  Jn 
fact • We  make  this 
statement  em- 
phatically and  un- 
qualifiedly, and  we 
ask  if,  taking  the 
standing  of  the  Di- 
rectors, this  ie  not 
evidence  of  good 
faith. 

: ' *■  r • • — > ' 
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six  thousand  trees,  averaging  them  to  cut 
only  five  hundred  feet  per  tree,  would 
• yield  twenty-three  billion,  six  hundred 
and  eighty  millibn  "feet,  and  , would  give 
sixty”five  years’  work  for  jthe  twenty  saw- 
mills of  the  capacity  above  named. 

To  Show  that  my  estimate  is  approximately 
correct,  I will  say  that  the  first  hard-wood 
market  of  the  United  States,  the  city  of 
Nashville,  draws  her  supplies  from  off-  the 
Cumberland  River,  three  to  four  hundred 
miles  above  her. . She  has^  been  working 
this  territory  for  seventy-five  years ; annu- 
allyincreasing  the  cut  until  it  has  Yeached 
one  hundred  and  fifty  piillion  feet  pCr 
annum,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has. 
averaged  about  one  Hundred  million  feet  per 
annum;  and  still  no  man  pretends  to;«ee  the 
end.  ' 

In  the  territory  I Save  shown  to  be  tribu- 
tary to  Grand  Rivers,  I wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  she  is>  and  will  ever  remain  by 
reason  of  her  peculiar  and  remarkable  loca- 
tion, practically  without  competition ; an<J  as 
vast  as  isher  exclusive  territory,  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  one-fourth  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, it  fcould  be  increased  two  hundred 
miles  further'  up  the  Tennessee  River,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  on 
the  Ohio,  seventy-five  miles  on  the  Wabash, 
and  fully  one  hundred  miles  additional  by 
other  railroads,  without  laboring  under  any 
-disadvantages  not  shared  by  other  places. 
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I have  repeatedly  traveled  over  these 
rivers  ..by;  steamboat  — I have-  traveled  as 
much  as  one  hundred  miles'  at  a time 
on  the  Tennessee  in  a skiff — I have  time"' 
and  again  gone  over  the  railroads  of  the 
territory,  and  have  been  over  a good  portion 
of  the  ground  off  the  rivers  and  railroads  on 
horse-bank,  and  I- think  I know;  something ' 
of  the  subject  lam  talking,  about?  if  I had 
never  had  any.  practical  knowledge  in  the 
business  to1  guide  me. 

" The  varieties  produced  are  white,  red, 
black,  Spanish,  chestnut  and  post  paks. 
White  and  black  hickory,  elm,  ash,' sweet, 
black-ghid  red  gum,  sycamore,  lynn,  Cypress, 
cottonwood,  poplar,  walnut  arid  cherry. 

The  oaks  range  in  size  from  eighteen 
inches  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  are  long 
bodied  and  free  from  limbs. 

Hickories  are  from  sixteen  inches  to.three 
feet  thick,  are  long~bodied  and  very  tough. 
The  elms  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches. 
Ash  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  “feet.  > 
Gum  from  twenty  inches  to  fpur  feet,  and 
long  -bodied.  Sycamores,  are  from  sixteen 
inches  to  three  feet.  Lynn' from  twenty 
inches  to  four  feet.  Cypress  from  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet.  Poplar  from  eighteen 
inches  to  five  feet.  Cottonwood  from  sixteen 
inches  to  three  feet.  Walnut  from  sixteen 
inches  to  three  feet. i Cherry  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  inches.  As  to  quantity  of  each, 
to  the  whole,  I would'  say  that  they. range  in 
about  the  following  percentages : 


Don’t  fail  to  look 
into  our  astounding 
claims  as  a distrib- 
uting centre.  It 
seems  hardly  pos- 
sible they  can  be 
true.  ^ 


Oak,  . . . forty  per  cent. 

Hickory,  . . ten  “ 4* 

Poplar,  “ 

Ash,  Elm  and  Lynn, 

Cypyress  and  Gum,  , . “ 

Sycamoreand  Cottonwood,  *>  l;C  “ ' 

The  remaining  ten.  per  cent,  to  other 
varieties^  not  naraedHwalnUt  and  cherry,  of 
course,  forming  the  smartest  percentage  of 
the  remainder. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
all  the  kinds'  that  enter  into  building  ma- 
terial, excepting  white  and  yellow  pine,  and 
the  last  can  be  obtained  for  less  tham  at  any 
place  vof  importance  .that  I.  know  of  outside 
of  the  pine  belt.  . 

In  the  manufacturer’s  list,  we  can  offer  to 
the  car-Jmild^r,  o'ak^  ash,  maple,  walnut* 
cherry  gaid  red, gum.  To  , the  manufacturer 
of  furniture,  the  above,  with  sycamore-and 
popfar  added.  To  the  wjyjpn  maker,  oak, 
ash,  poplar,  elm  and  hickpry.  To  the  car- 
riage maker,  elm,  hickory  ana  pdplar.  To 
the  manufacturer  of  spokes  and  handles,  oak 
and  hickory*  1 To.thp  manufacturer  of  staves 
and  barrels,  oak,*  cottonwood  and  lynn. 
To  the  manufacturer. of  papei,  Cottonwood, 
lynh  and;  poplar,  and  foi:  excelsior  the  same, 
•and  €o  on  dpwn  the  list  too  tedious'  to 
mention.  ^ -O, ' : • - 

The  cost  of  these -different  woods  ranges 
as  follows : Oak,  eight  t<?  ten  'dollars  per 
thousand  feetr  delivered;,  poplar,  ten  to^ 
twplve  dollars  5 walnut  and  cherry,  market 
price,  the;  balance  about  the.  prige  of  cord- 

• - '*r 
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wood  delivered  on  the  banks  of  therivers, 
which  is  one  dollar  per  cord,  if  bought  in 
quantity.  - ~ • 

I will  say  in  conclusion,  though  it  is  not 
strictly  in  line  with  the  timber  question, 
that  there  is  a certain  new  town,  backed  by 
English  capital,  that  advertised  the  largest 
Tannery  in  the  world.  I believe  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  .tan-bark  at  Grand  Rivers  over 
that  place  would  be  as  a cord  to  a hat  full, 
and  for  hides,  a 'whole  skin  to  a shoe  string. 

Cotton  and  wood  will  be  the  Subject  of  my 
next  letter. 


W.  W-  Smith. 


Experience 
teaches  that  in  in- 
vesting you  Should 
take  nothing  for 
granted. 


■-rm 


The  Grand  Rivers 
Company  makes  <v 
trenaendous  claims 
f or  tts  property, 
because  it  can 
make  no  others 
and  be  truthful. 


i 
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We  submit  herewith  circular  of  Fur- 
nace Trustees  containing  “’subscription 
right,”  also  circular  of  The  Grand  Rivers 
Company"  giving  details  of  agreements 
' entered  into  between  Furnace  Trustees  . 
and  The  Grand  Rivers  Company.  '*• 
In  our  opinion,  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  this  stock  at  the  price  named,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ever  offered  by  the 

c % 
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management  of, any  corporation,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

FIRST  — As  near  absolute,  security -as  Is  **-«*jfc 
V possible  in  the  stock  of  any  , 

corporation.  - . • ' - ; 

SECOND—  Very  large^  dividends  (30  to  * ' ' •>;/ 

35  per  cent.)  y 

' THIRD— Enormous  prospective  profits. 

In  the  present  day  it  is-a  rare  invest- 
ment that  combines  security  with  large 
returns,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
both  are  promised,  uponw^ose  Analysis  by  - 
conservative  business  men,  one  or  the 
other  fails  to  materialize. 

In  this 'offer  pf  tx  Furnace  Trustee 
Stpck,”  as  well  as  inN  all  other  Grand  ' 

Rivers  Securities  ” which  will  follow,,  we 
court  the  very  cTosesi  investigation  of  the  _ 
ablest  experts  n sjp  investment  securities , v 
knowing  that  as  we  deal  only  in  demon-” 
strated  facts,  the  more_our  statements  are 
analyzed  the^more  convincing  they  will 
prove.  - . ' . 

TT  IS  A'  FACT  that  iron  makipgris  a 
most  profitable  business  if  conducted  under 
fav6rablertonditions. 

IT  IS  A FACT  that  no  furnace  pr  fuiv^  . 
naces  in  the  world  can  be  operated  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  than  furnaces 
located- on  the  property  * of  The  Grand 
Rivers  Company.  , * ^ 

What  are  favorable  conditions?  . ' 

Good  quality  of  Tron  ore.  - -V  s - 
Great  quantity  of  iron  ore. 


“ Shqw  may  be  a 

good  thing  in  a Cir- 
cus1; it  .don’t  cotint 
for  mtiGtv  in  a Fi- 
iianc  jaf  Enter- 
prise.” 
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M i s r e p r esenta- 
tions  are  seldom 
foupd  alone;  they 
travel  in  Droves.  , 


r. 
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Close  proximity  of  Coke  and  charcoal. 
Ability  to  reach' consuming-  points  .at 
a minimum  freight  cost.  " 

Climatic  and  agricultural  advantages 
for  homes  for  working  people. 

Honest  and  able  management. 

QUALITY:  On  the  property  owned  by 
*£he  Grand  Rivers  Company  is  imn  ore 
of  the  highest  grade. 

We  know  it,  because  experts  have,  after  . 
analysis,  so  reported. 

We  know  it,  because  we  have,  after  most 
thorough  investigation,  found  it  to  be  sa.  - 

We  know  it,  because  it  is  a matter  of 
history  that  the  Jirst  Bessemer  steel  ever 
made  in  this  country -was  made  upon  ' the 
property  now  owned  by  The  Grand  Rivers 
Company,  by  one  Kelly,  the - inventor' oj^. 
the  Bessemer  process,  the  ruins  of  whose 
furnace  can  be  seen  to-day  on  this 
property. 

QUANTITY:  On  the 'property  owned 
■ by  The  Grand  Rivers  Company  is  a prac- 
tically inexhaustible  supply  of  iron  ore. 

We  know  it,  because  experts  after  ex- 
amination have  so  reported. 

~We  know  it,  .because  we  have  not  Qnly 
. seen  the  ore,  but  we  have  seen  upon  fhis 
property  the  ruin's  of  two  furnaces  which 
were  operated  for  many  years  with  loose 
0C£4aken  from  the  surface,  — operated  to 
such  an  extent  that  running  through  this 
property  for  miles  is  a road,  built  over 
thirty  years  ago  entirely- from  the  slag, 
coming  from  these  furnaces. 


> 
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- COKE  A]|JD  CHARCOAl  : On  ihe  profs- 
erty  owned  by  The  Grand  RiversCom- 
1 pany  is  a practically  inexhaustible  sup^ 
*V  ply  of' coal  from  which  can  be  pro- 
duced the  very  highest  grade  eokd?  - 
On  the  property  owned  by.  The  Grande 
Rivers  'Company jmd  for  from  two  hun- 
: ^dred  to  three  hundred  miles  on  both  sidles 

- ‘ are  virgin  forests  of , the  vety  finest 
t quaiity.of  harckwood. 

' • We  know  it,  because  experts  after,  ex- 
amination have  so  reported. 

We  know  it^  because. we  have  seen  it. 

; FREIGHT:  The-  property  owned  by 
" The  Grand  Rivers  Company  lies  between 
two  Igreat  'water-ways,  the  -Cumberland 
. affci  the  Tennessee  rivers,  where  for  miles 
• they  are  but  one  and  a half  to  two  miles 
apart-  Passing  through  the  very  centre 
of  Grand  Rivers,. in  fact  through  its  main 
-strbet<  is  a trunk  line  of  railroad, . thq 
Newport  News>  and  Mississippi  Valley,^ 
running  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to- New 
Orleans,  and  but  a very  short  distance* 
/ away  is  the  Ohio  Valley  Railroad/and  the 
• ‘great  Xouisvilte  and  Nashville  Systems. 
Prom  fufnaces^located  at  Grand  Rivers, 
tfye  distance  the  Ohio  river  via  the 
Cumberland  is  thirty-five  miles,  by  the 
Tennessee  twenty  fhiles,  and  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  Wabash  and  Missisejjppi, 
the  grea't  water-ways  cohnecting  all  parts 
of  the  American  continent. 


' . • 
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The  Grand  Rivers 
Com  pa~ny\  has  a 
Clearly  defined 
campaigrw  mapped 
T out  for  the  future, 

gs  . * and  it  eWelcomep 
ahy  attempt  to 
show  a single  irv«. 
- consistency. 
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Don’t  fail  to  verify 
our  Wonderful 
claiVms  on  iron. 


•'  - - 


■ . 
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With  all  these  freight  'advantages  one 
would  suppose  that  this  spot  so  wonder- 
fully endowed,  must  he  at  a great  distance 
from  the  market.  N<3t  so.  Iron  smelted 
in  furnaces  located  on  the  property  owned 
by  The  Grand  Rivers  Company  can  be. 
sent  in  four  directions,  and  in  five  or  six 
hours  will  be  in.  the  great  cities  of  Nash-, 
ville  arid  Louisvile,  -and  in  ten  hours 
Memphis,  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati. 

CLIMATE  AND  AGRICULTURE : The 
city,  of  Grand  Rivers  as  well  as  the  coal 
and.  iron 'property  i$  situated  in  the  midst 
•of  a section  of  country  that.cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  climate  and  natural  beauty. 
On  the  property-  are  numberless  spring? 
of  the  purist  and  mpst  valuable  mineral 
waters.  It  is  almost  impossible  to-believe 
that  one  can  stand  at  one  of  these  wonder? 
f«l  springs  and  at  a -short  distance  see 
'.great quantities  of  rich  iron  ore,  beautiful 
fields  of.  corn  and  wheat,  forests  of  gigan- 
tic timber;  and  know  that  but  a little  fur- 
ther away  are  some  of  the  richest  deposits 
of  coal  in  the'  known  world.  Yet  these 
are  facts  patent  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
who  has  no  expert  knowledge  of  6uch'^ 
matters.  '-a- 

"These  facts  go  to  form  a guaranty 
stronger  than  any  that  can  be  given  by 
-man,  that  iron  produced  under  these  con- 
ditions can  be  offered  for  sale  at  ajiy  of 
the  great  consigning  points  at  as  iow,  if 
" not  a lower  i f rice  than  any  iron  of  ajike 
quality  wherever  mined  or  smelted* 


These  factemean  that  two  sixty  tons  fur- 
naces honestly  built  and  honestly  managed;  , 
can  make  35  per  cent,  net  per  yeat , wh'en 
the  iron  business  is  so  poor  and  competi- 
tion so  great  that  prices  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  majority  of  American  fur. 
naees  will  be  obliged- to  shut  down  or  run 
at  a loss.  x - . . 

Thes6  facts  mean  that  iron  produced  at 
these  furnaces  is  the  only  American  iron 
that  can  be  sold  in  the  English-  market, 
and  show  a>prpfit.  ^ t 

- "THE  MANAGEMENT.  ' The  Grand  > 
Rivers  Compajiy  and  Furnaces  are  in  the 
hands  of  conservative  business  men  ^not 
. speculators),  whose  reputations  and  past  ? 

' successes  in  legitimate  business  wi|l  speak 
' for  themselves.  As  to  tneir  faith  in  this 
property  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  put  their  reputations 
" and  money  into  the  development  of  this 
' heretofore  ^comparatively  unknown  spot.x 
A&  to  their  ability  to  handle  to  the  best 
advantage  the  great  natural  resources  of 
this  property,  we  .respectfully  submit  the 
following  details.  - . 

The  management  of  all  Southern  enter- 


$v' 


It  is  not  the  class 


of  investment  that 
makes  the  loss  or 


profit.  It  is  the  in- 
dividual. enterprise. 


prises  have  acjdpted  one  of  two  methods 
in  starting  a furnace  business.  They 
have  either  allowed  an  outside-  company  - 
tojniild  and  operate,  thereby  depriving 
the  parent  company  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  prof  t,  or  they-’themselves  have  - 
built  and  operated  thereby  making  the 


furnace ; security  for  not  only  the  money 
■puijnto  that  ^business,  but  also  security  for 
all  investments  in  the  fa  rent  company. 

/ "We  are  of  tlie  opinion  that  to  success- 
fully  build  antd  '-maintain  a new  southern 
city  where  manufacturing  is  essential  at 
the  start,  it  is  .absolutely  necessary  to  so 
weld  the’large  manufacturing  interests  to 
the  enterprise  as  a whole,  that  there  can 
be  no  conflict  _q]£  interests*  At  the  same 


time  we  think  it  equally  necessary  that  all 
capital  invested  in  special  manufacturing 
projects  'shoulg&fce  secured  by  the  entire 
business  and  property  which  such  capital 
creates,  independent  of  the  enterprise  as 
a whole.  It  was  to  bring  about  this  here- 
tofore pnaccopiplf^hed  resull  that  jte  de- 
vised the  plan  under  which  the  Fifhiace 
^Trustee  Stock”  has-  been  created/  and' 
under  which  we  propose  to  create  al) 
pther^,“  Grand  Riyers  Securities.” 

The  Grand  Rivers  Company  has  sold  tp 
a Board  of  Trustees  $750,000  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  The  Grand  Rivers  Coitjjpany. 
It  has  , received^  in  payment  for  same, 
agreements  of  said  Trustees_that  said  stock 
shalhbe  sold  and'^hat the  proceeds  of  such 
sale^  minus'  33^  per  cent,  which  is  paid 
The  Grand  Rivers  Company.,  shall  be  ex- 
pended.ip  building  and  carrying  on  a €ar- 
nace  business.'  That  said  furnace? busi- 
ness and  property  shall  be  held  forever  'by 
said  Trustees  ontheir  .successors  As  secu: 
rity  for  said  “ Furnace  Trustee  Stodk.” 


That  there  will  be  paid  from  the  net  earn-* 

. ings  of  said  furnace  business  dividends  of 
$15  per  share  per  annUm,  oil  said  “’Fur*, 
nace  Trustee  Stock/’  That  all  other  net 
earnings  shall -be  paid  to  The' Grand  Riv- 
ers Company.  . , 

The  Grand  Rivers  Company  has  given 
to,  the  Trustees  for  the  above  consideration 
valuable  rights  which  will'  enable  them  to 
make  iron  to  better  advantage  than  com- 
peting furnaces,  even  though  they  are 
locate*!  at  6rand'Rivers.  This  mearfs  that ' 
the  investor  wilt  receive  fqr  $65  a'share 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the.  Grand  Rivers 
Company, ..and  at  the  same  time  he  will  * 

. receive  frdm  the  Trustees  in  the  form  of. 
their  agreement  stamped  across  the  cer- 
tificate of  The  Grand  Rivers  Cqmpanx, 
Stock  what  is  .practically  another  share,  qf  - 
stock,  “ Furnace  Trustee  Stock.”  For' 
seciirity.for.^tne  ^65  invested  he  has,  firsts  ' 
what  is  virtually  a first  mortgage  on  the' 
furnace  business  and  - property,  anjl  sec- 
ond, all  security  that  attaches  to  the  Grand 
Rivers  enterprise  as  a wfyole.  For  divi-  ' 
dends,—  after  making  many  allowances; 
from,,  estimates,  made  by  conservative  ex- 
perts, it  is  safe  to  say^that  a pair  of  sixty  - 
ton  furnaces  located  at  Grand  Rivers  can-  T 
not  earn,,  net,' less  than  $300,000,  per  an-  . 
num.  Taking  this  as  a- basip,  and  it  is 
unquestionably  a low  one,  he  will  receive,, 
first,  $15  per  annum  from  Trustees ; sec- 
ond, $6  per  annum  from  The  Grand  Riv- 
ers'Company,  for  the  Trustees  after  pay: 


" The  fact  that  a 
man  has  become 
prominent  in  Re- 
ligion, Philosophy, 
or  Politics  is  no 
evidence  that . he 
possesses  busi- 
ness ability,  or  that 
the  corporation 
man ageme n t,  T> f 
w h i c h'  he  is  the 
head  or  a part,  ia 
honest* and  safe. 
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No  Officer  or  -Di- 
rector of  The  Grand 
divers  Company 
has  gone  into  this 
enterprise  to  make 
money  by  “ selling 
out  on  the  public  ” 
before  the  prom- 
i s os'  made  a r e 
fulfilled. 

~ ■;  ; - . Ir't  ■ 


ing  in  dividends  under  theicTrustee  agree- 
ment, ($i£ pet  share);  $112,500,  will  un- 
der same  agreement  pay  balance  of-earn- 
ing6,  $187^500,  to.The  Grand  Rivers  Com- 
pany,which  in  turn  will  be  distributed  by 
them  to  the' stockholders  of  The  Grand 
Rivefs  Company. 

In, /addition  he  will  receive  whatever 
' dividends  are  paid  by  The  .Grand  Rivers 
Company  from  earnings  independent  of 
the  furnace.  . 

Under  our  plan  we  repeat  that  the  stock 
offered  foY  •subscription  is*  as  near  abso- 
lutely secured  as  the  stock  of  any  corpora- 
tion. 


Owing.to  the  wonderful  advantages  sup- 
plied by  nature,  >ye  repeat  that  we  will  be 
able  to  produce  iron  at  such  a low  cost  as 
to  insure  very  large  dividends. 

As  to  our  third  claim,  enormous  pros- 
pective profits,  we  leave  it  to  the  investor 
to.  say  wlTat  profits  this  stock  will  show 
when  it  is  receiving  dividends  of  15  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  its  par  value  from  fur- 
nace business,  in  addition  to  6 to  10  -pei\ 
cent,  per  anniim  from  The  Grand  Rivers 
Company,  to  say  nothing  of  other  indus- 
tries which  are  to  follow. 

- 

The  businessmen  who  are.  managing 
the  Grand  Rivers  .enterprise  have  gone 
into  it  only  afters  the  most  careful,  and 
thorough  investigation,  based  upon  the 
probability'of  creating  at  this  place",  not  a 
fair-sized  manufacturing  town,  but  of  ere 


r '-v? 


ating  at  this  spot  a great  City,  and  4heir 
investigations  have  shown  them  almost 
beyond  reasonablc.doubt  that  Grand  Riv- 
ers can  be  made  one  of  the  greatest  inland 
cities,  in  America,  and  as  a means  of  build- 
ing that' City,  they  have  devised  a broad 
financial  plan  under  which  they  feel  they 
, can  quickly  interesh-millions  of'capital, 
which  owing  to  the  great  wealth  supplied 
- . by  nature  can  be  most  profitably  employed, 
And  ihe  basis  of  this  plan  is  that  there 
, shall  be  but  one  “ground  floor”  and  that 

J ^shall  be  occupied  by  the  investor  in  Grand 

Rivers  Securities , which  in  every  case 
will  be  oflferecT  for  subscription  at  just  the 
actual  amount  necessary  plius  the  small 
expense  connected  with  tbe  placing. 

The  question  wifi  be  asked  by  conser- 
vative investors Why  is  such  valuable 
stock  offered  for  public  subscription,  and 
at  such  a low* price?  * 

Our  answer  is : 

The  principle  upon  whichGrand  Rivers 
ig  to  be, built  is,  All  the  profits  tojhe  mat*- 
ufacturer  arid  the  investor  in  Grand  Riv- 
ers Securities,  minus  fair  percentages  to, 
the  parent  Company.  ■ ■ - 

We  ask  the  conservative  Investor  in 
passing  jwlgment  on  Grand  Rivers  Se- 
curities to  bear  in  mind  three  things 
FIRST— The  reputation  and,  standing 
••  of  all  connected  with  this  En- 
terprise. . • ' ~ 


W*  ■ ''Yf  * , • ''  -s 


Investors  have 
lost  more,  much 
-giore,  in  Railroad 
securities  than  irf 
land  in  proportion. 
One  of  the  leading 
" New  England  rail- 
road  stocks, 
thought  to  be  a 
s p r e * investment, 
dropped  frornf  $118 


tp  $2.  The  stock 
of  the  Ely  ton  Land, 
Company  of  Ala.,' 
went  from  $17  per 
share  to  something 
like  $4,000. 
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0 ; rvjl'  • v /SECOND— That  nature  has  supplied  ' 

_ ...  -t  — 7.  ' ...  the  values,  we  only  describe 


them. 


Hu 


' %A  THIRD — -That  every,  statement  here 

madip  ran  hp  nrftvpn 


made  can  be  proven  by  exam!-  . 
pation.  , 
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, if  you  would  col 
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GRAND  RIVERS,  KY. 

A Town  of  Surprising  Mineral 
Resources 


And  Unsurpassed  Location  for  Manu- 
facturing Plants,  where 


Iron  and  Coal  are  Abundant,  and  Cheap 
Transportation  a Most  Signifi- 
cant Feature. 

S ' ; : " 

. Special  Correspondence  of  the  American  Reporter. 

' Grand  Rivek.  , Ky.,  Dec.  24,  1890. 

I wish  it  understood  that  I am; 
writing  strictly  in  the  interests  of  the 
investing  public.  In  these  days’  of  v 
rapid  development  in.  the  great  in- 
dustrial South,  new  towns  are  spring-  * 
ing.up  in  all  directions  and  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  hioneyed  public. 
Some  of  them  quite  justly  deserve 
attention,  while  ' there  are  others 
which  must  suffer  “the  survival  of 
the  fittest.”  During*  the*  pa^t  six 
weeks  I have  seen  both  kinds,  but  I 
am  free. to  admit  that  I am  certainly  ' 
gratified  to  find  a place  like  Grand 
Rivers.  After  spending  fconsiderabRi 


The  minute  an  in- 
vestor finds  he  is 
' being  urged  to  rtish 
he  had  better  “ go 

1 ••  x 


time" 
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On  the  highway 
of  Finance  are 
many  sign-board^ 
pointing  out  danger 
ah§ad.  One  of  the 
most . proml n erit  i s 
“ D u m m y . Direct- 
ors.*' ~ 


in  closely  examining  western: 
and  southern  investments,  I * am 


& . 


afraid  I.  have  become  exceedingly 
conservative,  at  least  J ‘.am  told  so,, 
but  it  is,  however,  without  hesitancy 
that  "I  reco'mmehd  Grand-  Rivers  to 
the  attention  of  investors,  r I havlf, 
found- /here"  resources  which,  after -all 
my  travels  in  the*  South*,  I consider 
. equalled  by  few  and  excelled  -by 
none.  You  yvill  say  this  is  pretty 
str png  language.  So.it  is.';  but  actual 
facts  will  ^warrant  everything  which 
I shall  say.  > - • }'' 

_ I came  io  Grand  Rivers  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  the'  town,  not 
because  I had  heard  anything,  of  a 
derogatoiy  nature  concerning  it,  but.  - 
. principally  because  I had  looked  up 
its  location,  found  it  considerably  re-  y/ 
moved  from  all  the  other  “booming** 
towns  and,  as  I supposed,  entirely 
outside  the  great  mineral  belt;  I 
of  course  could  see  at  a glance  its 
wonderful  endowments  in  the  way 
of  water  ways,  insuring  ^cheap  jand^ 
most  adyantageops  transportation ; 

‘ but  the  question  arose,  what  ha^  the 
toym  to  transport r I said  to  myself,,^ 


rtf 


| I will  spend  a day  here  and  see  what  , 

they  have  to  commend  their  under?  i 

takings  I will  ascertain*  if  they  are  > 

'*•  not  making  exaggerated  statements  5*  \ - 

and  deliberate  1 misrepresentations* 

* What  I want  is  the  plain,  un- 

; - varnished  truth.  What  I will  have  - * 

are 

UaambetUehed  Facta.  • 


I was  told  oil  my  arrnjal  that.it 
k would  take  three  day&  to  look  the 
. property  over  thoroughly*  and  at- the 
. , earnest  solicitation  of  the  Grand 
Rivers  Company,  I accordingly  put- 
' in  the  appointed  time,  determined  to 
• ' do  justice  to  myself  and  the  company  ^ 

, make  a thorough  examination  and 
draw  mo  foregone  conclusions.  The 
Reporter  stands  as^an  intermediary 
V between  the  North  and  tthe.  South  to,  . 

answer  the  inquiries  of. one  concern- 
1 5 ing  the  claims  of  the  other,  there- 

| * fore  I-*  your  representative,  recognize' 

the  responsibility  of  my position,  and 
have  accordingly  conducted  jny  ex- 
laminations  with  the  exercise  of  much 
I scrutiny.  Without  prefacing  further, 

I wish  to  calf- your  attention  to  tft£ 

' tqw  n*s  location*  and  what  I&aw  ix\ 

l . • - • -* 


Grand  Rivers  is  a 
place  for  Archi- 
* . t tects. 


\ 
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I n investigating 
for  investment,  the 
discovery  of  a 
single  false  state- 
ment should  be 
conclusive  evi- 
dence of  many 
more. 


The  First  Day’s  Investigation. 


If  you  will  consult  the  map  of  the 
Middle  Stales,  you  will  find  that  the 
Tennessee  and-  Cumberland  rivers' 
run  parallel  for  many  miles  in  the 
counties  of  Livingston  and  Lyons', 
two  counties  in  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky. At  a point  called  “The 
Narrows  ”,  in  these  counties  is.  located 
the  town  of  Grand  Rivers.  This 


' point  is  but  20  miles  by  the  Cum- 
berland to  the  Ohio,  and  but  12 
miles  by  the  Tennessee/  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  these  streams  are 
always  navigable,  broad  and  supplied 
with  a regular  line  of  river  boats. 
They  are  about  two  miles  apart  at 
Grand  Rivers,  thus  giving  this -town  j 
easy  communication  with  either. 
Not  .only  has  the  town  unexcelled 
inland  water  communication,  but 
. good  railway  facilities.  Passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
’r  its  main  streets,  is  the  trunk  line  ! 
of  the  Newporf  News  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  railroad,  rufining  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  New' Orleans,  j 
while  the  Ohio  Valley  railroad  and 
the  Louisville  & Nashville  are  not 


i far  removed.  This  railroad  - spans 
the  Tennessee;  and  Chmb$rland  at  * 
Grand-  Rivers  with  two  handsome  ^ 
and  costly  bridges,  both  provided 
’v  with  drawS  for  passage  of  steamers. 

:-u  Besides  what  is  enumerated  in  the  . 
preceding  paragraph,  I saw  many, 
other  things  the  first  day  which  must 
hot  be  overlooked.  Takihg  horses  . 
at-  the  heteL  that  morning,  we  fode  : 
up,  to  a commanding  point  of  land 
* near.  by.  and  surveyed  tl'ie  town  sRp, 
Here?  are  gently  sloping  hillsides  .'on 
either  side  of  the  railroad  suitpd  for 
charming  residence  locations, 'while 
in  the  intervening  valley  ls. plenty  of 
good,  level,  ground  well  adapted  to 
the  location  jof  business  blocks.  For 
the  macadamising  of  - tjieir  ^streets' 
they,  have  something  which  I have 
' unseen  elsewhere  -in  the  Sputh.  •' 
is  a, cement  gravel,  whlph  is  found  in 
dance  near  at  hand,  and- which 
even,  beautiful  drives 
I ever  saw.  We  nex€  rode  toward- 
. ' the  Tennessee,,  bottoms  to  the  west 
ofthe  town  and  up  the  valley  a short  " 
distance,  do'  the  limestone  quarry. 


Hete-I  examined  the  quality  of  the 
stone  and.  found  it  excellent,  very 
superior  for  fluxing  purposes  and 
'ying  in  a most  advantageous  posi-  -.2 
tion  for  economical-quarrying. 

Just  below  this  we  'came  'to  the  ' 
Structural  Iron  Works,  now  in  oper- 
ation, emj5fpying  about  150  hands,  $ 
under  very  able  management,  and 
having  a capital  of  $1,50,000.  Be- 
yond this  plant  and  bordering  tbe 
tracks  of  Newport  News  & Missis- 
sippi Valley  R.  R.,  pn-a  level  pla*i  of 
ground  of  just  the  proper  elevation, 
are  located  . 'i 


The  Grand  Rivers  Furnaces, 

now  in  process  of  construction. 


,‘tr 


These  are  being,  erected  ‘ by  the 
Grand  ^Rivers  Co.,  are  two  in  num- 
ber, with  a capacity  of  60  tons  each 
daily,  and  will  cost  $300,000.  One 
significant  feature  I noted  here  was, 
that  these  furnaces  were  being  hon- 
estly and  substantially  built,  and  if 
they  are  rightly  managed,  I cannot 
see  why  they  should  not  pay  at  least 
20  per  cent,  net,  per  annum,  in  the' 
face  of  the  most  active . competition 


m 

m 
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from  every  direction.  This  will, 
perhaps,  appear  more  convincing 
after  I have  explained  the,  surround- 
ing advantages  more  fully*  .These 
furnaces  are  scarcely  more  than  a 
IP  half-mile  from  the  landing  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  Svithin  the  city 
limits.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ' 
, railroad  from  the  furnaces,  is  the 
C-.  site  selected  for  a steel  plant  and 
rolling  mill,  an  admirable  one, 
which,  I understand,  will  unques- 
tionably be  occupied  by  these  indus^ 
tries  in  the-pear  future.  On  the  hill- 
side, very  near  the  furnaces,  the 
company  have  erected  a long  it) W of 
substantial  tenement  houses  for  the 
occupancy  of  furnace  employes, 
and  a brick  building  to  be  used  as  a 
general  store  for  the  convenience  of 
the  neighborhood,  is  nearing*  com* 
pletion.  f > v-' 

Brick  Plant -Saw  Mill. 

Below  the  furnaces  and  in  the 
direction  o£  the  river,  are  located 
brick  yards,  and  it  is  here  that  a 
leading  firm  from  Cambridge,  Mass.j 

Kwill  at  once  arrange  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a $100,000  plant  for  th$ 

^HK- 
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°You  must  buy 
to-day,  wev  r a i s e 
the  price  to-mor- 
row,is  an  argu- 
ment that  seldom 
goes  hand  in  hand 
with  Security  and 
Continuous  Divi- 
dends. 
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TKe  pihce  J6f  all 
Grand  Rivers  Se- 
curities is  regulat- 
ed £y  the  amounts 
honestly  needed  to.  ; 
do  the  business. 
There  are  no  “ in- 
side” or  “outside”- 
prices  pr  bonuses. 


manufacture ' of  the  finest  grades  of 
building  bric^,  which  they. hope  to 
have  in  operation  by  Feb.  i,  1891.' 
I certainly  never  saw. finer  clays  for 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  than  right  here  in 
this  town,  and  I believe  this  business 
will  prove  very  profitable. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  on 
.the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
river,  the  Grand  Rivers  Co.  have 
now  almost  ready  for  starting  up,.a  ' 

• $5)oob  saw  mill,  with  a capacity  of  * 
20,000  feet  per  day.  It  does  hot  re- 
quire the  eye  of  an  experienced  per- 
1 spn  to  realize  at  once  the  excellent 
opportunities  offered  at  this  point  for 
the  production,  of  the  choicest  lum- 
ber. Here  is  this  mill  already^sur-  j 
rounded  by  a wealth  of  timber  and  # 
besidfe  the  grand  old  Cumberland,  # 
W;hich,  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
its  banks,  is  lined  with  the  choicest  \ 1 
of  white,  black  and  red  oak,  poplar, 

- hickory,  dogwood,  gums,  sycamore, 
beech  and  maple.  This  tinfber  can 
be  floated  down  the  stream  and 


landed  in  the  mill  yard  at  a ribminal 
sum,  and,  I am  sure,’  no  . one  can 


?•% , 


’ 


question  the  handsome  returns  this 
r plant  promises  to- afford.  All  the 
requirements  necessary  for  lumber 
manufacturing  are  here;  abundant 
; timbei"bf  the  very  bes$  quality,  cheap 
labor  and  an  excellent  market. 

• * What -was  Seei>  the  Sfccorid  Day,  » 

Early  in  the : morning  of  the  sec- 
ond clay,  we  started  * out  to  inspect 
- the  of  e land  of  the  company.-  I had 

read  the  prospectus  of  Grahd  Rivers, 
I speculated  On  the  statements  made,, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
these  “ boom  ” days,  the  Compilers 
' ' * had  allowed  themselves  to  overdraw 
matters,  blit,  after  visiting  the  prop- 
erties, I Jt^ve  changed  .:my  opinion. 
Wh’at'hiay  be  said ' of  the  wonderful 
/ deposits  here  can  scarcely  be  vover- 
stated.  . v ' $ 

It’  is  needless  to,  say- 1 was  Very 
/much  surprised  tb  find  here  such  a 
wealth  of  brown  hematite  ore  of  the 
richest  kind.  'This  tract  of  which  I 
write  -is  known  as  the  Anderson 
Purchase, comprising  ;io,ooo  actes 
abounding  in  valuable  timber  and 
' . iron.  The  railroad'  runs  through 


the  centre  of  this  area,  and  actually 
rests  on  a foundation  of  solid  iron.  /•** 
r should,  say  that  we  spent  at  least 
six  hours  in  walking  and ' driving 
over,  these-lands,  but  it  was  the  sajne 
everywhere,  iron,  iron,  iron,  in  ~ -.2 
quantities  to  run  a thousa'nd  furnaces,  -; 
a thousand  years,  of  unknown  depth 
and  almost  unlimited  extent.  The 
company  have  -made  openings  at  very  . : 

many  points,  and' have  a large  force  ^ 
of  men  now  engaged  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  are  a number  of  water  - 
courses  on  this 'tract,  and  wherever 
-you  follow  them,  you  will  find  iron, 
exposed  by  erosion,  in  abundance.  » 

The  land  is  of  a rolling  or  hilly  na- 
ture, gently  sloping  from  either  side 
of  the  railroad,  and  most  advantage- 
ously located  for  economical  mining. 

The  slight  ravines  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  construction  of 
switches,  while  the  many  banks, 
lying  from  50  to  150  feet  from  the 
track,  will  furnish  thousands  of  tons  - I 
of  iron*  which  can  be  quickly 
dumped  from  the  opening|to  the  cars 
at  a comparatively  slight  expense. 
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The  Grand  Rivers  Company  will 
soon  have  one  of  these  tracks  con- 
structed and-  commence  mining  op- 
erations on  an  extensive  scale. 

We  walked  for  many  miles  that 
day  through  woods  of  valuable  white 
oak  timber,  but  at  nearly  every  step 
we  could  feel  iron  beneath  our  feet. 
It  cropped  out  on  almost  every  hill- 
side, and  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
lay  large  boulders  of  solid  ore 
weighing  many  tons.  ‘ This  is  indeed 
a spot  wonderfully  endowed  in  min- 
eral wealth.  One  feature  was  a con- 
tinual surprise  to  me,  and  that  was. 
that  such  large  piles  of  ore  could 
be  taken  from  such  small  openings, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  per- 
centage of  soii^  as  compared  with 
ore,  is  very  small.  There  is  one 
place  in  this  property  I shall  never 
.forget,  and  this  is  located  toward  the- 
west  side  of  the  tract.  Here  are 
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Grand  Rivers  Is  a 
place  for  CleKgy- 
men. 


- Mammoth  B*Hld«w  of  Solid  Iron, 

lying  in  an  old  lode  worked  by  early 
miners.  One  of  these  great  nuggets 
has  been  estimated  by  Prof.  Geo.  W, 
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An  intelligent  ^in- 
vestor will  look  into 


West,  mining  and  mineral  expert,'"  . 
to  weigh  7,500  tons.  Owing  to  the 
imperfect  skill  in  mining  in  ^uly 
'days,  it  is „ plain  to  We  these  have-  s 
be£mdug  around  * and  left  as  menu-  > ‘ 2 
ments  to  their  primitive  methods* 

I feel ' quite  ...sure*  I have  said 
enpugh  to  convince  any  one  that  the 
supply  of  ore  on  the  Grand  Riv§rsr^f 
properties  is"  practically  inexhausti- 


the  merits  of  any 
enterprise,  regard- 
less of  how  others 
of  the  same*  class 
have  “turned  out. 


W'  •>#  -r '*•*.,* 


ble.  The  showing  was,  certainly  a 
revelation  to  me,  and  I 4°  not  be- . 
Tieve  it  can  be  surpassed  anywhere 
in  the  South.  1 now  wish  to  speak 
, of  its  quality.  Here  is  convincing 
pirodf ! ; y i 

It  is  a well-known  fact  among* 
makers  of  iron  arid  steel  that  it  was 
J from ' iron  produced  from  this  ore 
that  the  first  Bessemer  steel  was  . 
made  by  a manufacturer  named  Wi  1- 
liam  Kelly,  whose  house  is  still  to* 

* be  se£n,  together  with  the  ruins  of*. 

. his  "old  furnaces,  located,  abouKfive 
miles*  from ’Grand ?jRi vers.  We  *paid  4 
a visit  to  these  old  plants-  now  own ed  s . 
by  the.  Grand  fivers  Company.  I 
am,  told  that  , this  .Iron  had  long  pre- 
viously been  pronounced  very  supe-  > 


rior  for  making  boiler  jilate  and  bar 
iron,  but . it  was  left  to  Kelly,  by  k 
discovery  entirely  the  fruit  of  his 
own  experiments,  to  produce  the 
famous  grade  of  steel  bearing  Bes- 
semer’s name.  Bessemer  afterward 
pirated  on  his  invention,  but  Mr.  „ 
Kelly  brought  suit  against  him,  was  " 
granted  priority  for  his  invention  by 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  but 
afterward  relinquished  his  claims  by 
the  acceptance  of  a royalty  from  Bes- 
semer of  $12,000  per  annum.  Mr. 
Kelly  operated  his  furnaces  entirely 
from  loose  ore,  taken  from,  the  sur- 
face, and  die  carried  on  . business  for 
many  years.  He  pursued  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  running  through  this 
property  for  miles  is  a highway  built 
over  thirty  years  ago,  entirely  from 
slag  hauled  from  these  furnaces. 
His  laborers  were  all  slaves,  who 
were  compelled  to,  dig  two  loads  of  - 
ore  e^ch,  per  day,  or  receive  a whip- 
ping ; So  they  mined  wherever  the 
ore  was  most  accessible  and  their 
diggings  can  be  seen  all  over  these 
hills.  " ' 


An  investor  who 


refuses  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  a 
' security  because  it 
is  new,  or  because 
others  of  that  class 
have  turned  out 
badly,  is  the  one 
who  buys  the  same 
security  after  it  has 
become  “ fashion- 
' able,”  and  has 
been  “ rushed  to 
more  than  its  value 
- by  those  like  him- 
self. - ' ' V r 
’V^ry  ■ X-. 
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“ Single  Dollars 
sent  to  new  cities 
have  returned  with 
Thousands.”  ✓ , 
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That  these  otes  are,  of  the  highest 
quality,  experts,  #fter-xarefyl  analy- 
sis, have  reported,  bejsi^es  the  oper-  '1 
ations  of  .Kelly,  demonstrate  this. 
Th^ore  is  .a  soft,  neutral  brown 
hematite  {termed  by  Prof.  Searle 
Kmcmite),,  occurring  in  the  clay  over-  ‘ 
lying  tHe  subcarboniferous  limestone. 

It  is  surprisingly  free  from  sulphur 
and  said  to.  contain  but  a small 
amount  of  phosphorus.’  . ’ i 3 

In  questioning  Prof.  Searle'  con- 
cerning the  fineness  of  these  ores,  I . / 
~was  told  that  tan  analysis  of  the  ore 
from  sdme  of  the  banks  gave  from  * 
55  to  . 65  per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  and  r 
that  he  was  of  the-opink>n  that  the  . 
average  for  the  entire  property,.  JS 
would  range  between . 55  and 760  per 
cent.  On  other  properties  owned 
by  the  company  large  amounts  of  ore  'i 
are  to  be  found, ^>ut  they  are  hardly  * 
so  accessible  to  economical  mining 
as  the  area  op. which  1 have  dwelt.  * * 

The  Third  Daj-The  Vast  Coal  Deposits.  -*• 

The  third  day  at  Grand  Rivers  I ’ 
spent  in  a trip  up  the  road  to;  the  , 
company’s  coal  lands,  which  em- 


brace  nearly  6,600  acres,  besides- 
. they  have  options  on  2,000  "acres 
more.  These  lands  are  covered,  for 
the  most  part,  with  virgin  forests  of 
je  ,the  finest  hard  wood,  rather  heavier 

than  on  ' most  of  the  ore  lands. 

1,-  • 

Here  are  twelve  different  veins  of 
coal,  all  accessible  to -drift  mining  at 
' .various  points.,  They  are  alsoxcpn- 
venient  to  railroad,  being  directly  on 
the  line  of  the  Newport  News  and 
Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.,  which 
supplies  Louisville,  Cairo,  Memphis 
^and  St.  Louis  with  much  of  their 
coal.  Here  is  coal  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  and  in  Veins  of  great  thick-, 
ness.  I have,  of  late,  visited  coal 
mines  in  Alabama,  in  Tennessee  and 
eastern  Kentucky,  but  nowhere  have 
• I seen  such,  depth  of -vein.  Nos.  10 
*■-  and  1 r are  about  7J  feet  in  thickness 
with  a 2-inch  slate  parting  between 
them.  . Over  these  is  a ^-foot  lime^ 
stone  roof  which  dispenses -with  ail 
necessity  of  using  timber  in  the 
passages  for,  supports.  This  lime- 
stone parting  ties,  immediately  under 
p No.-  12  vein,  which  is,  as  near  as  we 
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Don  ’d  forget 
G r and  Riv  ers  is 
NOT  South,'  Ea$t, 
North  or  West,  but 
the  very  centre  of  * > 
the  United  States, 


■ 
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^could  measure,  4 .feet  ialhickness. 
Finally  we  came  to  No.  1 / vein, 
which  is  one*  of  the  choicest  coking 
. coals  I ever  examine^  is  very  fine, 
free  from  sulphur  and.  Other  impuri- 
ties. This  is  4 feet  in  thickness. 
Nos.  IQ.,  ri  and  12  can  be  Worked 
with  admirable  success,  and,  in  fact, 
all  this  coal  is  ©fean  and  easily  mined, 
the  drifts  sipping  sufficiently  to  give 
a natural  drainage.  ( 


- '* 
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Coke  Surpassing  Connell gville. 

It  is  generally  .supposed  that  much 
of  the  Kentucky  coal  makes  aa  very 
inferior  coke,  scarcely  suited  to  ’fur- 
nace purposes,  but  some  recent  fests 
made  on  coal  from  the.  Grand  Rivefs 
mines  have  proven  surprising  to 
every  one.  At  the  office  of  the 
company  are  several  barrels  of  coke^ 
made  from  l7o.  i.vein  just  as  it  came 
from  the  mine,  without  washing  or 
crushing ; these  samples  were  un- 
usually bright,  and  of  silvery  lustre 
apd  ringing  sound,  and  of  a cellular 
structure  to  support  furnace  charges, 
to  ^exoeCd  Connellsville.  FWish.  to 
pive  the  analysis  of  this  coke,  because 
• • .*  7 “'zr-  j*  V'"  ' ' ~ .V 


the  -showing  is  such  an  excellent  one, 
and  one"  of  which  the"  company  may 
justly  feel  proud.'  This,  was  rftade 
by  Dr.  'Phillips,  chemist  of  the  L(ni- 
versity  of  Alabama,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows i 

Moisture  at  2120  F . ...........  o.  10 

Volatile  matter  ............ ...  1.28 

Fixed  carbon  . 92. 17 

Ash  .»•«•••••.»•••• ...  ...••••••  6,/jj 

v V ' r- 

Sulphur,  1.2 1 per  cent.  roo.oo 

Dr.  Phillips,  Chemist,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

After  being  given  these  figures,  I 
turned 'to  the  analysis  of  the  coke  of 
several  counties  in  and^.  near  the 
Connellsville  region,  and - found  that 
they  were  all  high  in  ash,  low  in 
fixed  carbon  and  high  in  sulphur 
compared  wfth^Grand  Rivers  coke. 
The  tnanuTacture  of  7eoke  alone 
.would,  I am  sure,  pay  the  company 
handsomely,  for,  with  the  great. 
' cities  surrounding  them,  using  mil- 
lions of  tons  per  annum';  brought - 
. from  long  distances,  they  would  at 
A once  ^"afforded  a market  which. 
they*could  almost  immediately  con- 
trol with  their  facilities  fop  cheap 
transportation.  I understand  that 


", 


Grand  Rivers  is  a 
-plac^  for  Teachers. 

■■  ■ ■ . # . 


the  Grand  Rivers  Company  expert 
to  commence  the  construction  of 
coke  ovens  very  soon  now,  and  I 
certainly  believe  it  is  a move  in 
the  direction  of- a profitable  under- 
taking/ 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to 
make,  for  a time  at  least,  mostly 
charcoal  iron.  With  all  their  great 
property  covered  with,  a luxuriant 
growth  of  hardwood,  timber,  they 
can  produce  charcoal  at  a very  low 
figure  and  of  excellent  quality: 
Those  in  a . position . to  judge/ esti- 
mate that  they  have  timber  to  -last 
them  at  least  50 ' years,  which  I 
Should  say  was  a conservative  figure/ 
I have  seen  enough  to  convince  me, 
however,  that  the  eqmpany  have 
everything  necessary  to  manufacture 
a first-class  charcoal  iron  and  timber 
for  charcoal,  almost  at  their  very 
doors,  to  last  for  years. 


Facte  which  Mean  Handsome  Profits. 

::  . . * - - 
I have  no  pecuniary  interests’^in 

xGrand  Rivera  whatever,  but  I-havfc 
the  interests  of  the~  investing  public 
at  heart,  representing  as  J do  such  a 
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strong  financial  journal  as.  the  Re- 
porter, and  for  this  reason  lavish 
- right  here  to  impress  on  the 'public 
• somp  facts  which  seem  certain  to  in- 
sure large  profits la  all  who  invest  in 
Grand  ftiv£*%  securities.  I feel  that  I 
ought  to  present  these,  because  they 
are  worthy  of  attention.  1 1 feel  also 
that  if  there  Is  anything  good  the 
public  should  know  it.  Here  are  the 
facts  tersely  stated : 

i . The  wo  rider  fufly  favorable  lo- 
chtibp  of  Grand  Rivers^h  its. ability 
to  reajch'  consuming  points  with  its  ? 
iron,  its  coal,  its  coke,  its  lumber, 
..brick  and  various  other  products  at  a 
minimurft  freight  cost. 

2i  The  superior  quality  of  its  iron,  . 
ore,"ore  suited  to  the  production*  oT 
-the  finest  Bessemer ' steel and  Which 
has  been  used  fdHthat  purpose  many 
years,  ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  bank 
averaging  from  55  to  65  per  Cent,  of 
pure  iron,  ore  dn,  practically  in- 
exhaustible quantities,  .lying  in  a 
position  -to  insure  Economical  mining* 

3 . Goal,  coke  and  charcoal  unsur- 
passed .in  quatitj^  and  unlimited  in 
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Millions  * lost 
that  could  be  saved 
Jby  asking  a few  per- 
titient  questions. 
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The  Grand  Rivers 
Company'  is  not 
making  its  wonder- 
ful claims  in  the 
form  of  glittering 
generalities,  and 
by  word  of  mouthr 
a way  which  always 
leaves  a loophole 
for  e sc  ape.  It 
makes  them  em- 
phatically, and 
specifically,  and  in  . 
print,  and^  stands 
ready  at  all  times 
to. prove  the  m 
based  on  simple 
fact.  r 
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quantity.-  Coal  veins  of  great  thick- 
ness and  of  various  nature,  some.'of  it 
superior  for  coking  purposes,  other 
the  finest  domestic  or. steam  coal,  and 
still  other  veins  which  can  be  used, 
right' from-the- mine^in  the  blast  fur- 
‘naces  for  smelting  iron.  , Coke  sur- 
passing the  , famous  Conjnellsville. 
Charcoal  of  the  highest  grade.  J 
4.  Climate  and  agricultural  ad- 
vantages for  homes  for  working 
^people,  which  any  ordinary  observer 
can  comprehend  as  excellent.  Every-, 
where  natural  beauty  of  scenery 
' abounding.  Numberless  springs  fur- 
nishing the  purest  water,  valuable  in 


mineral  qualities.  Bottom  lands 
overflowing  yearly,  guaranteeing 
bountiful  yields  of  corn  and.  wheat. 

5.  Honest*,  conservative  and  able 
management.  Those  at  the  head.' of 
the  Grand  Rivers  Company  are  busi- 
ness men,  whose  rcputatation  - and 
successfulness  in  past  business  . need 
no  recommendation  from  my  hands. 
I belieive  in  their  ability  to  handle  to 
the  besf  advantage  the  great  natural 
resources  of  this  property.  They 


have  their  reputation  and  money  at 

IfSC-..'  - . - - , 

j stake,  arid  they  will  make  Grand 
Rivers  a success 

m.  Now,  what  wait  we  ? Are  not  the 
foregoing  facts-  a form  of  guaranty 
p stronger  than’ those  offered  almost 
anywhere  else?  Here -are  four  ad- 
I ditional  ones  which  are  convincing 
_ that  Grand  Rivers  rriust  eventually 
f become,  a large  city. 


Four  Facts  Which  Mean  Grand  Rivers 
Will  be  a City. 


r Let  us  glance  at  the  map  of  that 
| portion  of  the  United  States  Official 
~ Survey,  within  500"  miles  of  *the 
‘‘  Narrows  ” of  the  Cumberland  and 
fe  Tennessee  river's.  - Let  us  describe 
' some  circles  arid  note  what  they^on- 
tain  !*  Here  is  something  which 
any  one'  will  admit.  "Within  the 
£ outer  circle',  500  miles  from  Grand 
• Rivers,  are  more  navigable  rivers, 
k-  more  railroads  in . operation,  more 
inhabitable  latid^and,  in  connection 
jjj£  with,  these,  more  people  than  ariy 
like  circle  in  the  known  world. 
- Does  not  this  mean  the  busiest  7^5»" 
1 395  square  miles  in  the  world  ? 


Don’t  co  nfoujid 
Grand  Rivers,  with 


any  Southern 
Scheme. 
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.Within  the  inner  circle,  ioo  miles 
from  Grand'.  Rivers,  we  have  a 
country  rich  in  iron,  rich  in  coal, 
rich  in  timber,  rich  in  agriculture, 
.healthful  “in  climate,,  with  manjr 
small  cities,  thriving’  towns  and  vil- 
lages, yet  it  has  ho  city  of  over  .20,-v 
ooq^nhabitants.  Does  not  this  mean 
that " 'any  business  located  in,  the 
- centre  will  be  ^assured  bf  ioo  miles 
any  direction  practically  free  from 
competition?  - ~ 7 

Now,  the  exact  centre  of  all  this 
natural  wealth  is  Grand  Rivers,  on 
high  land' at  the  “ Narrows ” of  the 
two  £reat  water  ways,  the  Tennessee 
and-  Cumberland  rivers,  but  a iew 
miles  from  their  confluence  with  the 
Ohio,  and  where  they  are  but  i to 
2 miles  arpart.  Steamer^-  starting 
hundreds  of  miles  apart  must  pass 
the  main  street,  which-begins  on  the  * 
bank  of. tone  river  and  ends  on  the 
bank  of  the  other.  Does  not  this 
mean  that  the  city  of  this  inner  circle 
must  be  at  the  “Narrows?”  The 
“Narrows”  is  entirely  occupied  by 
Grand  Rivers.  ■ • • ( 
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' between  the  ioo  and* 200-milt*  circle 
in  all  directions  are  large  cities  in 
close  connection  with  Grand  Rivers 
by  rivers-atid  railroads.  This  means 
necessary  supplies,  while  a great  city 
is  building,'  afterward  a market  for 
its  manufactories  and  most  advan- 
tageous transportation  facilities.  c 

The  Grand  Rivers  Company  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  a capital , paid  in  of 
$3  ,ooo,ooo>  The  officers;  are  Greta's 
Blood,  president-,  Manchester,  N.H. ; 

■ ' A.  M.  Breed,  treasurer,  Lyrin,  Mass.  ; 

R.  H. , Minister,  secretary,  Grand 
r Rivers;  Ky/;  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  , 

* vice-president  and  general^  manager/ 

: Boston,  Mass.  Financial  agents, 

Brown,r  Riley  & Co.,  Boston-,  Mass. 

, The  company  are  now.  offering  their 
' Furnade  Trustee  stock  on  the  mar- 
ket ; total  issife,  $750,000 ; par  $ioc£ 
per  share  ; price,  $65  per  share..  The 
security  is  equivalent  to'a  first  mort-  • 

~ gage  ontthe  entire  furnace  business  * ^ 
and  property,  and  an  additional  se- 
curity. is  offered  in  that  each  sh^re  is 


Don’t  fail  to  find 
out  if  we  have  thp 
great  values  in 
coal  w e claim. 
Others  have  made 
the  same  claims, 
and  upon  Investi- 
gation ther  claims 
were  proven  false. 
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We  want  broacl 
: men  of  affairs  to 
look  into  Grand 
Rivers. 
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a .share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the. 
Grand  Rivers  Company.  The  divi- 
dends are  $15  per  share  per  annum  • 
. and  dividends  on  Grand  Rivers  stock. 

After  making  a thorough  and  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  entire  prop- 
erties of  the  Grand  Rivers  Company, 

I am  fully  convinced " that  in  this 
stock  is  offered  an  unusually  safe  in- 
vestment, that  at  Grand  Rivers  itself  - 
v are  many  opportunities  to  acquire 
wealth  rapidly,  and  that  the , future 
of  this  town  will  be  marked  by  suc- 
- cesses  greater  than  these  people  have. 

• even  dreamed. 

'"L  v Wayfarer. 


A DISINTERESTED  OPINION. 

L,  • __________  V . 

Inv  these  days  of  exaggerated  de- 
scription and  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tation, reliable,  disinterested  infor- 
mation is  the  one  thing  that  is  of 
great^  importance  to  an  investor. 
The  Grand  Rivers  Company  recog- 
nizes this  fact,  and  intends  to  make 
it  the  principal  factor  in  carrying 
to  success  this  great  enterprise.  * 

^ The  following  communication 

* should  prove  of  great  value  to  all 

• seekers  after  unvarnished  and  un- 
embellished fact.  The  signer,  Mr. 

|r  Oaks,  of  tjie  Goodell  Manfg.  Co., is 
i ' known  among  manufacturers 
> FIRST,  as  a conservative,  honor- 
able gentleman,  wfidse  opinion  can- 
' not  be  bought; 

? SECOND,  as  an  expert  in  iron 
and  coal  prpperty,  and  iron  making; 

THIRD,  as  an  expert  in  Southern 
* iron  and  coal  property,  having  been 
for  many  years  located  at  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati,  in  the  iron  business. 

Mr.  Oaks’s  visit  to  Grand  Rivers, 

and  his  examination  of  the  property, 

- ■ . ■ . 
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“Figures  never 
lie.”  Call  for  them 
every  time  before 
you  invest.  If  they 
come  hard  let  the 
next  one  have  your 
chance.  There  is 
an  honest  invest- 
ment born  every 
day  where  the  fig- 
ures come  easy. 
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was  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself,  jand  a number  of  gentle- 
men with  whom  he  is  connected, 
of  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
the  Grand  Rivers  Company  carry- 
ing out  t^e  extraordinary  promises 
made  in  Circular  No.  i*  Grand  Riv- 
ers Securities.  Upon  his  return  he 
reported  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion to  the  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
terested, in  the  form  of  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  was  written  to  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Northampton. 

We  quote  Mr.  Oaks  in  giving  h;s 
reason  for  allowing  his  letter  to  be 
made  public.  “I  have  seen  a prop- 
erty so  wonderful,  so  far  ahead  of 
anything  I ever  saw  before,  that  I 
feel  that  I owe  it  to  myself,  to  my 
friends,  to  you,  and  to  the  public  to 
do  what  I can  to  let  them  all  know 
what  I have  seen'.’1 9 

[copy. 3 

Antrim,  N.  H.,  Nov.  8th,  1890/ 
— — •,  Esq., 


% 


Northampton,  Mass.  : 
Dear  Sir.— I arrived  home  safely 
from  my  southern  trip,  and,  accord- 


lag  to  promise,  will  now  give  you 
what  information  I gathered  at  Grand 
Rivers.  I arrived  there  on  the  28th  of 
October,  and  was  cordially  received 
by  the  officials  of  the  Company,' 
^especially  the  engineer  in  charge. 

Having ‘ lost  several  days,  on  ac- 
count  of  railroad  wrecks,  my  inten- 
tion was  to  do  the  place  in  one  day, 
by  hard  driving;  but  when  I men- 
tioned it  I was  told  that  I coulc)  not 
do  justice  to  myself  or  the  Company 
in  one  day,  nor  two,  and  I said  I 
would  stay  as  long  as  I found  it'  in- 
teresting, 

I put  in  three  days  of  hard  travel- 
ing, and  then  only  saw  a small  part 
of  what  must  be  of  great  interest' to 
any  one  coming,  as  I did,  to  inves- 
tigate for  myself  and  others  as  to  the 
advisability  of  investing  in  the  Fur- 
nace and  Grand  .Rivers,  stock  as  now 
offered. 

-The  first  day  was  spent  in  looking 
over  the  town  site,  River  landings, 
(both  op  the  Cumberland  and  Tern 
nessee) , Furnace  (now.  going  ’ up) ,. 
Machine  shops  of  the  Furnace  Com- 


I legitimate  Finan- 
ciering: A corpo- 
ration selling/  its 
obligations  (stocks 
or  bonds)  at  less 
than  par  while  pay- 
ing dividends. 


Don’t  fail  to  look 
into  Grand  Rivers 
enough  to  see 
whether  we  state 
fact,  when  we  say 
there  is  not  another 
such  place  to  be 
found  on  the  map 
of  North  America. 
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pany,  Tenement  houses  built  by  the 
Company  for  their  furnace  employes, 
site  for  Rolling  Mill,  Limestone 
quarried  near  the  Furnace,  ancj  the' 
general  lay  of  the  land  between  the 
two  Rivers; 

The  Town  site  is  not  excelled  by 
any  that  I have  seen  in  the  South, 
and.  equalled  by  few.  The  descrip-  * 
ti on  given  by  the  Company  in  their 
circular  and  prospectus  does  not  . 

* exaggerate  in  the  least,'  in  fact  I did 
' not  fully  realize  the  beauty  of  it  until 

* I had  looked  it  over  carefully. 

The  material  they  have  for  macad- 
. amizing  their  streets,  (a  cement 
/ gravel)  is  superior'  to  anything  I ever 
saw  for  that  purpose.  The  soil  along 
the  river  bottoms  on  both  'sides  Of  the 
city,  (which  is  on  what  I would  term 
a bluff)  is  of  a high  grade  for  truck 

* farming,  a very  essential , feature  for 

a manufacturing  city,  for  the  cheap  ■ '' 

living  of  its  mechanics  and  laborers. 

The  lands  of  the  Company,  up  and 
down  from  the  city,  are  covered  with  ^ 

• the  finest  of  hardwood  timber,  and 

the  soil  on  which  it  grows  is  of1  supe-  > g 


rior  quality  for  farming  purposes,  not  t, 
covered  with  impenetrable  under- 
brush and  rocks,  such  as  we  saw  in 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  but  ready 
for  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  wood  is 
cut-off. 

The  Furnaces  are  located  within 
the  city  limits  on  the  Newport  News 
& Miss.  Valley  R.R.  and  within  half 
a mile  of  the  landing  on  the  Tennes- 
see river,  which  shows  that  the 
claims  the  Company  make  as  to 
cheap  transportation  are  not  exag- 
gerated. And  within  sight  and  fiye  , 
minutes’  walk  of  the.  Furnaces,  is  an 
inexhaustable  Limestone  quarry  of 
the  best  quality  that  can  be  found 
anywhere  for  Furnace  purposes. 

A Steel  plant  and  Rolling  Mill  is 
an  assured  fact  for  this  place  in  the 
near  futufe,  as  it  is  a well-known 
fact  among  makers  of  steel  that  the  ' 
first  Bessemer  steel  ever  made  was 
made  at  this  place  by  the-  irlventor, 
Mr.  Kelly,  at  the  old  Kelly  Furnace, 
now  owned  by  the  Grand  Rivers 
Company.  Mr.  Kelly  was  granted  , 
priority  of  invention  by  the  United 
States  Court,  and  the  Bessemer  folks 
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Don’t  fail  to  study 
the  Grand  Rivers 
Map. 


paid  him  a royalty  during  his  life- 
time. 

One  thing  you  must  bear  in  mind, 
the  iron  that  will  be  made  here 
(Grand  Rivers)  must  not  be  classed 
with  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Southern  iron,  which  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  Northern  iron,  but  will 
, be  an  iron  equal  to  Hanging  Rock 
or  Lake  Superior  iron.  • ' 

This  Company  has  arrangements 
now  completed  by  which  they  get 
their  charcoal  for  less  money  than 
any  I ever  heard  oh  I mentioned  it 
to  some  Pennsylvania  iron  men  and 
, they,  said  they  never  heard  of  a price 
as  low  as  that.  Locations  for  char- 
coal furnaces  are  necessarily  limited, 
as  timber  land  for  cheap  charcoal  is 
getting  to  be  rather  scarce.  At 
Grand  Rivers  there' is  timber  enough 
in  sight  to  run  them  fifty  years. 

With  the  Furnaces  and  Rolling 
Mill  in  operation,  there  will  be  |an 
opportunity  for  a Car  Works  superior 
to  any  in  tKe  States,  as  the  finest  oak 
timber  can  be  had  here  in  unlimited 
quantities,  which  is  ;very  valuable  in 
building  cars. 
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• I might,  keep  on  and  write  a book 
instead  of. a letter,  on  the  advantages" 
of  Grand  Rivers  in  sight,  but  must 
of  necessity  cut  short,  on  the  subject 
and  give  my  second  and  third  day’s 
travel.  > 

, Second  day  I put  in  looking  over 
- the  ore  lands,  and  third  day  the  coal 
lands  and  mines. 

We  started  out  early  on  the  second 
day.  ,The  first  place  visited  was  the 
site  of  the  old  Kelly  Furnace,  which 
was  run  during  slavery  times,  and 
most  of  the  labor  performed  by 
slaves,  and  as  slaves  were  never  per- 
mitted to  use  powder  for  blasting  or 
any  other'  purpose,  their  mining  was 
altogether  surface  work,  and  neces- 
sarily over  a large  territory.  Open- 
ings made  by  .them  were  to  be  seen 
wherever  we  went.  The- ore  lands 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  that 
i runs  through  Grand  Rivers,  or  in 
other  words,  'the  railroad  runs 
through,  the  centre  of  the  Company’s 
ore  lands.  I walked  through  the. 
1 deep  cuj:  on  the  railroad  and  saw  the 
’ or,e  sticking  out  on  both  sides  and  in 
the  bottom. 
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Money  is  lost  and 
made  in  all  classes 
of  securities. . It  is 
only  the  amateur 
financier  who  talks 
profit  on  railroad 
stock,  and  loss  on 
land  stock.  Real 
Financiers  know  to 
the  contrary. 
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Any  corporation 
can  pay  dividends 
from  the  principal 
for  a time;  none 
forever. 
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The  land  here  was  of  a 'rolling  or 
hilly  nature,  the  natives  call' it  Iron 
Mountain,  but  we  up  here  among 
the  White  Mountains,  would  call 
them  hills.  The  one  particular  hill 
they  call  Iron  Mountain  is  where 
Kelly’s  . slaves  dug  out  what  they 
coy  Id  get  with  pick  and  spade,  and 
left  boulders  of  solid  ore  of  the  rich- 
* fest  kind,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons, 
untouched  fpr  want  of  proper  facil- 
ities to.breal^  them  up  into  suitable 
pieces  for  furnace  use. 

■Some  Of  the  hills  the  Company 
have  opened  sufficiently  to  show  the 
rich*  deposits  of  ore,  with  others  it 
was  not  necessary,  as  the  ore  lay  in 
large  and  small  pieces  in  every  direc- 
' tion,  cropping  out  on  the  surface. 

< Between  the  hills,  where  the  spring 
rains  form  temporary  brooks,  the 
water  has  cut  away  the  soil,  and 
there  lie  exposed  the  finest  ores  to 
be  found,  and  in  walking  from  the 
bottom,  of  these,  dry  brook-beds  to 
d;he  top  of  the  hills,  the  ore  could 
seen  cropping  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  bn  the  very  top  of  some 
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of  them  I found  large  boulders  of 
solid  ore,  weighing  tons,  cropping 
Out  on  the  surface.  As  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  on  the  Company^  land, 
seeing  is  believing,  and  I have , seen 
enough  to  keep  all  the  iuruaces  they 
will  ever  build,  running  for  a hun- 
dred years,  and  as  to  quality  of  the 
iron  made  from  these  ores,  that  has 
been' shown  to  be  the  best  made,  by 
the  iron  made  from  the  ore  taken 
Jrom  the  mines  owned  by  Th^  Grand 


Hi  vers  Company. 

All  these  ore  lands,  (thousands  of 
acres)  are  covered  with  the  finest  of 
hardwood  timber,  and  the*"  soil  the 
hest  of  farming  land  after  cutting 
away  the  timber. 

Right  here  I might  end  my  de- 
scription, without  going  any  further, 
and  say  that  I had  seen  enough  to  * 
satisfy  me  that  they  had  all  that  was 
necessary  to  make,  a first-ciass  char- 
coal iron,  get  it  to  market  as  cheaply 
as  they  claim,  and  be  able  to  pay  the 
dividertd  they  promise  in  their  fur- 
nace circular,  and  I honestly.believe 
that  it  all  can  be  done  without  a 
doubt.  But  my  third  day’s  travel 
was  a revelation  to  me  as  regard^ 
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“In  investing,  a 
few  minutes  will 
suffice  to  find  the 
Good  Spots.  Spend 
days  looking  for 
Bad  Ones.” 
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We  want  honest 
men  to  look  into 
Grand  Rivers. 


the  coal,  found  on  this  property,  j I 
was*'' under  the  impression  that  it  ' 
would  be  hard  to  find  anything  in 
the  South  that  would  beat  what  I 
had  seen  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
but  the  mines  already  opened  on  the 
Company’s  property  are  way  ahead 
of  anything  south  of  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

I have*  specimens  of  coal  with  me, 
taken  from  Nos.  i,  8,  n and  12,  as 
fine  coal  hs  is  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  from  seams  pf  a thickness  that 
is  way  ahead  of  anything  in  the 
South.  In  one  of-the  mines  I,  meas- 
ured the  seam,  apd  it  was  a'  clear 
. seven  feet  thick,.  I stood  in  the 
cavity  where  the  block  wa!s  cut  out 
that  is  on  exhibition  in  Boston;  and 
the  best  part  of  it  is  its  fine  coking 
qualities.  My  impression  always 
was,* up  to  the  time  I visited  ^these 
mines,*that  the  Kentucky  coal  made 
a very  inferior  coke,  not  fit  for  fur- 
nace purposes,  but  the  recent  trials 
made  with  coal  frpm  these  mines, 
and  made  into  coke,  have  indeed 
been  a revelation,  to  every  or\e  that 
has  seen  the  coke.  They  now  have 
at  Grand  Rivers  a lot  of  coke  made 
from  coal  out  of  their  mines,  just  - 
as  it  came  fropi  the  mines  without 
crushing  -or  washing,  that'  beats  any 
I ever  saw  (arid  I have  used  thous- 
ands of  tons),  and  th^  analysis  of 


the,  cbke  gives  96  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, less  than  6 per  cent,  of  ash,  and 
but  a trace  of  sulphur.  This  alone, 
without  furnaces  or  other  industries,  1 
would  pay  the.  Company  to  operate 
with  the  facilities  they  have  in  trans- 
portation, as  there  are  millions  of 
bushels  of  coke  sent  right  byi  their 
door,  as  you'  might  say,  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Southwest.  For  in  con- 
sidering this,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
the  great  advantage  the  Company 
has  in  these  two  large  rivers,  navi- 
gable the  year  round,  When  from 
Pittsburgh  navigation  is  closed  for 
months  during  the  winter. 

The  land  these  coal  mines  are  on 
is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  where 
the  ore  is*  good  farming  land  as 
soon  as  the  wood  is  cut  off.  The 
timber  is'  of  rather  larger  growth 
than  on  the  ore  lands.  The  climate 
is  far  more  suitable  for  our  North- 
ern farmers  than  further  south*  and 
it  will  be  easier  to  induce  them  to  lo- 
cate here  than  further  south. 

My  visit  to  this  place  was  of  neces- 
sity a short  one,  therefore  could  not 
lopk  over  all  there  was  to  see,,  but 
I saw  enough  to  satisfy  me  that 
the  Company  has  not  made  any  mis- 
representations in  theif  Circular  No. 
1,  on  Grand  Rivers  Securities,  in 
fact  J have  nothing  to  say  to  any  of 
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Ev§ry  Director  in 
The  Grand  Rivers 
Company  has  per- 
sonally examined 
the  property,  and 
takes  an  active 
hand  in*  the  con- 
duct of  its  affairs, 
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my  friends  gin  regard  to  investing 
in  any  of  the  Southern  towns  that 
will  compare  with  what  I shall  say 
in  favor  of  Grand  Rivers.  I shall 
invest  in  it  myself,  and  advise, all  my 
friends  that  have  anything  to  invest 
in  enterprises  in  the  £>outh.  to  take 
Grand  Rivers  every  time. 

I am  fully  convinced  that  with^  the 
natural  advantagesthe  Company  has 
at  this  place,  with  men  of  tried 
ability  at  the  head,  and  under  them 
engineers  and  mechanics  such  as  I 
found  in  their  employ,  there  will  be 
no  such  thing'^as  failing  to  carry 
out  the  promises  made  in  their 
Furnace  Circular.  - '■} 

, ‘ As  you  know,  I am  interested  in 
Fort  Payne,  both  in -stocks  and  land,  ^jjj 
and  always  *held  the  place  up  to  my 
friends  as  a good  investment,  and  I 
still  believe  that  with  proper  man-  j 
agement  it  will  be  a paying  invest- ^ 
ment,  and  in  Grand  Rivers  I have 
not  one  dollar  as  yet  invested,  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  as  a permanent 
investment,  Grand  Rivers  Furnace 
stock,  including  Company  stock  as 
at  present  offered,  will  be  way  ahead 
of  any  other  S6uthern  enterprise  now 
on  the  market.  I hope  you  will  make 
up  your  mind  to  go  into  this. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed.)  W.  A.  C.  Oaks. 


REPORT  OF  LEVI  H.  YOUNG, 

r-. t * 

Nut  and  Bolt  Manufacturer  of 
St.  Jolm,  By., 


On  December  ist,  1890,  I visited 
Grand  Rivers,  Kentucky,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  investigating  the  iron,  coal, 
timber  and  transportation  facilities,  with 
a view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not, 
in  my  judgment,  this  city  possessed  the 
remarkable  advantages  which  I had 
been  led  to  believe  *by  The  Grand 
Rivers  Company  it  did  pbssess.  1 
spent  five  days  * in  making  a careful 
inspection  of  their  iron,  coal  and  tim- 
ber lands,  and  site  of  their  proposed 
city,  and  can  unreservedly  say  that 
there  is  no  claim  which  I have  ever 
heard  put  forth  by  this  company  that  is 
strong  enough  to  describe  what  I saw. 
From  the  nature  of  my  business,  it 
may  be  a more  easy  matter  for  me1  to 
judge  of  iron  and  coal  than  others  who, 
perhaps,  have  had  less  to  do  with  them  ; 
but  I,  cannot  see  how,  from  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  this  property,  it  i§ 
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iDon’t  fail  to  ppn- 
der  over  the  make- 
up  of  our  Board  df 
Directors. 
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Grand  Rivers  is  a 
place  for  Mer- 
chants. 
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possible  for  a person  of  ordinary  sense 
and  limited  business  education  not  to 
be  able  to  see,  after  he  has  made  an 
examination  of  this  property,  that  it  is  j 
what  the  company  controlling  it  claim. 

I have  at  the  present  time  no  finan-  ' 
cial  interest  in  'this  property,  and  have  • 
no  reason  whatever  for  saying  aught  } 
for  or  against  it ; and  what  I do  say,  I 
say  from  a sense  of  a business  man’s 
responsibility  to  the  world  at  large. 

I have  seen  a remarkable  property, 
and  I think  it  as  nothing  more  than 
justice  to  the  able  business  men  who  * 
have  had  the  foresight,  brains  and' 
courage  to  find  this  property,  to  put  J 
their  money  into  it,  and  to  bring  it 
before  the  public,  that  I should  tell 
what  I have  seen.  I see  no  better  way 
to  do  so  than  by  simply  endorsing  the  ^ ... 
statements  which  they  are  so  confidently 
making. 

I have  seen  the  coal  which  they 
described.  I have  felt  of  it,  have,  . 
measured  it,  and  find  it  to  be  what  they 
say  in  quality,  white  the  quantity  is  they 
say  millions  and  millions  of  tons. 

I have  seen  it  so  that  I know  it 
be  mined  as  cheaply  as  they  state. 


I have  seen  the  iron  of  the.  quality' 
they  describe,  and  in  quantities  that 
would  simply  daze  one  who  had, seen 
iron  as  it  is  usually  mined  throughout 
this  country. 

I haye  seen  the  railroad  running 
through  both  the  coal  and  iron, 

I have  seen  the  rivers,  and  their  beauti- 
ful Vcity  site.  I have.,  seen  that  it  could 
almost  drain  itself  d'roin  river  to  river:  * _ 
I have'  enjoyed  the  exceptional . 
climate,  going  without  my  overcoat  at 
the  timed  visited  it,  in  winter. 

I have  verified  their  statement  as  to  ' 


the  'rivers  being  but  one  and  a half  _to 
one  and  three  quarters  miles  apart. 


I have  seen  the  wonderful  white 

qement  gravel.  <’ 

1 have  seen  the  furnaces  well . under 
✓ 


way,  and  I must  say  I have  never  seen  _ 
any  that  were  being  constructed  in  a 
‘more  thorough  and  businesslike  manner. 

I have  seen  the-  immense  quantities 
of  wood  in  the  charcoal  pits,  all  ready 


to  fire. 


In  fact  I have  seen  everything,  which 
they  stated  they  have,jind  in  addition  • 
I have  seen  what  to  my  mind-  is  x>( 
equal  importance  to  all  these  values, 


**  No  Permanent 
Successes  fcan 
come  wi th ou  t N at- 
ural  Values.” 
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.«'*  Each  and  ©very 
Officer  and  Direc- 
tor in  The  Grand 
Rivers  Company  is 
heavily  interested 
in  the  securities^ 
and  is  willing  to 
wait  for  success 
for  his  profits.  ' 

»•  r . \ 


and  that  is  the  brainy,  liberal  minded, 
pndrgetic,  honest  lot  of-  business  men 
Controlling  them. 

To  sum  up,  I ’ do  not  see  how  it  is-  t 1 
possible  for  any  one  to  make  iron  or  any  ' V 
of  the  by-products  from  iron,  wood  ofc  , 
coal  in  any  section  of  the  United  States,  L c 
to  competb  with  the  same  made  at  this  '* 
locality.  ' - *r  : 

• One  thing  I had  overlooked,  which 
was  of  great  interest  to  me.  ' In  my  in-  *’•  Jj 
vestigations  in  Louisville  and  Peducah  in 
verifying  the  ancient  stories  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  to  the  wonderful  quality  of  iron 
that  has  been  made  from  the  jore,  before 
the  war  df  .the  rebellion,  I met  with  a * 
well  known  judge  who  had  been  in-  " . 
timately  connected  with  the  Hilhnan  v 
estate,  and  tfho  from  personal  knowl- 
edge could  verify  what  to  me  was  a 
remarkable  thing,  that  iron  made  at  the 
Hillman  furnaces  from’  these  ores,  and 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  as  non- 
combustible  hoiler  iron,  had'  been" 
Shipped  to  England  to  'the.  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
compete  with  the  celebrated  Lowmoor 
t iron.  *.  -{  ' ’ ‘ 

, If  all  these  values  which  I havespen, 

. and  which  are  managed  by  business  men ' \ 

: such  as  Aretas  Blood ‘and  Thomas  W.  1 
Lawsonrdo  hot  carry  ThP  Grand  Rivers  • 
Company  to  a most  wonderful  success, 
it  will  be  f6r  gome  reason  incomprehen-  - *' 
sibje  to  ' 'Leyi  H.  Young.  - 
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Report' of  a Party  of  Fifty-Nine 
Gentlemen  who  visited  Grand 
Rivers,  Jan.  19  ta  24, 1891. 

THE 

GRAND  RIVERS 

COMPANY 

JfsYITfeD  sixty  representative  bosisess,  } 
® men  of New  England  aud  New  York 
ta  visit  its  property,  and  examine  it  for 
the  pnrpose  or  verifying  or  exploding^ 
the  apparently  exaggerated  statements 
that  have  been  scattered  broadcast  con-  , 
oerning  it.  ^ 

.*■ 

PARTY  arrived  at  Grand  Rivers 
January  1 9th,  aridyafter  working  . 
fifteen  hours  a day  for  five  days, 
were  able  to  say  from  personal 
knowledge  whether  The  Grand 
Rivers  , Company's  claims  were 
based  on  fact  or  fiction.^ 

-■  ■ 

DOCUMENT,  which  contains 
their  Deport,  should  be  carefully 
read  by  investors  and  business  men,  as 
evidence  that  even  in  these  days  of 
exaggeration  and  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation. there  are  enterprise^  offer-, 
ing  very  large  returns  that  can  at  the 
same  time  offer  indisputable  proof  that, 
these  returns  will  bo  forthcoming. 


•< 

. 
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If  instead  of  suc- 
cess comes  failure,, 
the  Officers  and 
Directors  of  The 
Crs^nd  Rivers  Com- 
pany will  fare 
worse  than  the 
public. 
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“Common  Sense 
has ' -s  a v e d more 
money  than  Brilr 
liancy  has  ever 
made.” 


■ THE  GRAND  "RIVERS  COMPANY 
is. managed  and  controlled  by  a board  of 
officers  and  disectors  composed  of  well 
known  conservative  Eastern  business  men. 
Every  member  of  this  Board  is  active  in  ^ 
the  manageriif^t  of-its  affairs,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  and  all  statements  and  ' 
claims  made  to  the"  public4  Since-  tKfe 
re-organization  of  the  company,  a' few 
months  ago,  it  has  been  ’making  claims, 
which  if  true,  mean  : 

That  it  is  the  owner  of  the  most  vain- 
able  property  in  theXnited  States  accord- 
ing to  its’  acreage.  i ' 

That  a dollar  invested  in  Grand  Rivers, 
its  securities,  land,  buildings,  or  business 
of  any  kind,  will  give  larger  returns  than 
if  invested  elsewhere. 

It  claims  in  the  most  emphatic  mariner 
✓that  Its  property  is  unlike  any  other.- 
That  it  has  coal,  iron- and  timber,  both. 


quantity  and  duality  unsurpassed.  That  . 
it  has  transportation  facilities!  unequaled 
by  any  inland  city  in  the  United.  States. 
That  it  has  perfect ’climate,,  and  that -its  , 
r location  bs of  this  country.  ‘ 

It  claims  that  it  has  the  malting  of  one. 

' of  the  great  central  cities  of  the  Union. 
y These  a£e  Commonplace  ^every-day 

• claims,  when  made  by  irresponsible  spec- 
ulators. They  are  startling  claims  when 
i mader-by  men  of  standing*  and  should.  - 
arrest  the  attention  of  all  clashes. 

The  Grand  Rivers  Company  has  made 


these  Startling  claims  because  it  knew 
them:  to  be  based  on  facts,  because  it  also 
knew  that  it  fcould  demonstrate  their  truth 
beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  con- 
tradiction. ' 

The  Gra*nd  Rivers  Company  began  a 
few  months  ago  to  let  the  world  know  the 
wonderful  nature  of  the  property  which  ilt 
had  acquired.  In  bringing  its  property  to 
the  attention  of  the  business  community, 
it  asked*  no  favors,  it  expected  no  aid, 
from  artificial  caiises.  That  potent  factor 
in  carrying . any  enterprise  ‘to  success, 

“ the  money  market/’  was  against  it,  for 
it  had  barely  re-organized  when  the  u late 
financial  difficulty,”  was  upon  the  people. 

It  had  but  jusf  gotten  ready  for  business' 
when  what  for  the  last  few  years  has>been 
known  as  the  “ Southern Boom  ” col- 
lapsed, with,  for  the  time  being,  disastrous 
.results  to  the  Northern  investor. 

In  fact^.“  time  and  tide”  were  decidedly 
against  it,  and  to  those,  who  did  not  know 
of  its  wonderful  values,  if  seemed  folly  to 
force  it  upon  the  public  notice  at  this  time, 
but  those  who  did  know  its  marvelous 
advantages  felt  , sure  if  was  beyond  the 
common  influences  that  affect  ordinary 
enterprises.  * 

The  Grand  Rivers  management,  noK 
withstanding  ‘‘the  times,”  continued  to. 
push  its  business,  and  to  spread  it?  claims, 
intending  to  invite  the  public  in  fhe; 
Spring  to  go  and  examine  and  see  for 
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The  Grand  Rivers 
Company  claims  to 
differ  from  most 
Enterprises  of  a . 
like  nature,  inas- 
much as  it  insists 
upon  every  one, 
knowing  all  about 
its  property  and 
affairs  before  in- 
vesting. 
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if  it  is  possible  we 
have  a city  between 
two  rivers  as  we 
claim. 


w 
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thejnseives  j- but  the  public,  ever  alert, 
quick  to  discern  the  kernel  of  merif*  even 
though  buried  beneath  bushels  of  chaff, 
evidently  detected  something  in  the  situ- 
ation at  Grand  Rivers  different  fr6m  other 
Southern  properties,  for  from  all  quarters 
came  a demand  for  an  opportunity  to  at  • ‘ 
once  Verify  the*,  claims  by*  examination. 

So  great  became  the  pressure  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Kentucky'  in  the 
month  of  January  appears  at  her  wor£t,  . 
•the  management  of  The'  Grand  Rivers 
Company  decided  to  get  together  a party 
of  representative  men  «to  report  on  its 
, property.  ' ’ , 

This  decision  was  not  arrived  at  until 
seven  days  before  the  decide^  time  for 
starting.  Not  h word  was  said  in  the  ' 
^public  prints.  Accommodations  were 
provided  for  but  fifty,  yet  so  great  was  the 
demand,  that  there  were  on  board*  the  . 
special  train  sixty  gentlemen. 

The  Grand  Riters  Company  has*  from 
timd  to  time  published  opinions  of  the 
various  parties  who  have  examined  their 
property,  and  in  every  daSe  they  have 
been  so  wildly  extravagant,  apparently, 
that  they  have  looked  to  strangers  unac- 
quainted with  the  management  a6  though 
they  were  purchased  by  the  company. 
Notably  has  this  been  so  in  the  case  of  the 
“Oaks  Letter,”  and  the  “ American  Wool 
Reporter’6  Report,”  yet  we  most  emphati- 
cally state  that  not  one  statement  Itjas  been 
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put  forth  since'  the  re-organization  of  the  • 
company,  but  was  jUst,  as  it  appeared  upon 
its  face. 

In  the  case  of  the  report  and- resolutions 
contained  in  this  document,  we  appeal  to 
^the  common  sense  of.  the  public  whence 
say  that  both  the  report  and  the  resolutions 
were  spontaneous,  that  no  one  connected 
with  The  Grand  Rivers  Company,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  had  any  hand  or 
voice  in  producing  or  shaping  them,  and 
we  would  respectfully  ask  of  the  public' 
that  it  carefully  dissect  the  iist  pf  names 
„of  the  gentlemen  comprising  this  party, 
that  it  may  put  the  proper  value  on  their 
''estimate  of  - this  property.  The  party  was 
most  carefully  selected,  with  a view  to  its 
ability,  as  a whole,  to  get  at  .the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  possibilities  of  building  a great 
city  from  the  material  which  to-day  exists 
at  Grand  Rivers,  T6  this  end  were  chosen 


Manufacturers,  Insurance  men,  Lumber 
men,  Bankers^  Lawyers,  Public  men, 
representatives  from  the  Bench,  from 
National,  State  and  City  Governments; 
and  when  in  connection  with, the  men  is 
taken- the  fact  that  the  entire  party  labored 
from  early  morning  until  dark?  systemati- 
cally goipg  to  .the  bottom  of  everything  in 
sight,  and  for  five  consecutive  nights  hold- 
ing four  hours’  meetings  to  get  at  the. facts 
regarding  the  status  of  all  business*  past 
and  present  as  well  as  its  future  ptospects, 
some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  weight  due 
to  their  report  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  property  owned  by  The  Grand  Rivers 
Company. 
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“ Brass  Bands 
and  Hurrah  Booms 
are  seldom  found 
in  company  with 
Dividends.” 
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Resources  ami  Properties  of  the  Grand 
Rivers  Company , at  and  near 
Grand  Rivers,  Kentucky. 


During  the  week  from  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 19,  to  Saturday,  January  24,  1891,  in- 
clusive, we  have  been  conducted  over  vari- 
ous properties  of  The  Grand  River& 
Company,  and  have  seen  'the  resources 
here  described,  making  measurements  per- 
sonally, or  seeing  such  made  as  are  here 
-given  concerning  coal  seams,  and  from  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  judgment  we 
believe  that  estimates  here  given  are  con- 
servative, and  as  nearly  correct  as  could 
be  made  from  several  days’  inspection  with 
fullest  possible  opportunities  for  full  in- 
vestigation. ( 

On  Monday,  jan.  19,  we  were  shown  the 
coal  properties.  We  saw  vein  No.  12,  a 
very  bright,  clean,  handsome  rcoal,  very 
free  from  dirt,  slate,  etc., .the  vein  measur- 
ing from  four  feet  six  inches  to  over  five 
feet  in  thickness,  with  a well  defined  roof*, 
and  floor  jof  such  character  as  not  to  require 
any  timbering  except  a few  upright  posts. 

Vein  Nos.  10  and  11,  with  a parting  of/ 
only  abput  ftyo  inches  or  less  of  clayey 
matter,  whRe  called  two  veins,  or  to  all 
intents,  and  for  all  purposes  of  mining, 
only  one  vein.  The  coal  in  this  vein  was 
of  a bright  color,  clean,  free  from  slate, 
dirt,  and  such , impurities,  and  we  were 
informed  by  expert  testimony  that  it  is 
a gopd  coking  coal.  We  went  into  this 


v£in  for  Ovei*  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
every  man  standing  etect  -while  walking 
on  a plank  which  was  Ibid  upon  the.  floor 
of  the  vein,  there  beingmuch  space  above 
our  heads.  This  vein  was  repeatedly 
measured  by  members  of  our  party  and 
seen  to  be  of  excellent  appearance  through- 
out, and  beyond  any  dOubt  whatever  to 
con  tain -at  least  sevfen  feet  in  thickness  of 
solid  cOal,  with  clear  and  solid  roof  and 
floor,  which  render  timbering  unnecessary. 
The  thickness  pf  seven  feet  here  given  is 
exclusive  of  the  parting  before  measure. 

Y^in  No-  9 was  opened  for  some  dis- 
tance, seeming  to  be  of  excellent  Quality, 
clean,  free  from  stpne,  with  a well  defined 
roof  and  floor,  and  showing  from  about 
five  feet  to  five  and  one-half  feet  of  solid 
coal.  All  of  these  veins  were  above  the 
level  of  the  streams  in  the  Vicinity. 

From  borings  and  State  surveys  we  are 
informed,  that  there  are  twelve  veins  upon 
this  property,  containing  about  thirty- 
three  feet  in  thickness  of  coal,  twenty-six 
feet  being*  of  such  thickness  of  . veins,  and 
so  favorably  located,  as  to  be  mined  with 
great  profit. 

We  were  shown  coke  From  vein  No.  i 
which  showed  on  analysis  over  hinty-two 
per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  and  very  low  in 
sulphur,  being  higher  in  carbon  and  lower 
in  sulphur  thamthe  Connellsviile  coke,  now 
the  standard  of  excellence  among  Amer- 
ican irofi  manufacturers. 

Every  facility  was  given  to  all  in  the  party 
to  take  measurements,  samples,  and  obser- 
vations under  all  possible  conditions,  to. 
investigate,  make  Inquiries,  and  in  every 
way  fully  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  actual 
conditions  as  to  quantity,  quality,  accessi- 
bility, freight  charges  to.principal  markets, 
and  all  other  points  affecting,  the  value  of 
this  property.  ■ From  our  own  observa- 
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No  Officer  or  Di-  j 
rector  in  The  Grand 
Rivers  Company 
has  been  induced 
to  loan  his  name  to 
the  enterprise.  All 
are  heavily  inter- 
ested. 


tions  (we^are  fully  convinced/  that - there 
must  be  many  millions  of  tons'  upon  this 
property  of  workable  and  marketable  coal, 
the  property  consisting  of  over  five  thou- 
sand acres; 

On  Tuesday  we  were  shown  the  fur- 
naces in  course  of  erection,  given’  all  in- 
t formation  desired  as  to  their  actual ' cost 
production,  and  profits  estimated,  and 
.advantages  of  location  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  charcoal  iron, and  placing  the  pro- 
duct in  the  leading  markets,  also  of  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  furnaces  from 
the  contract  of  the  furnace  trustees  with 
The  Grand  Rivers  Company.  We  are 
convinced  that  these  furnaces  are  being 
built  in  a most  thorough  manner,  and  with 
the  honest  intent  of  running  them  at  the 
r least  possible  cost  for  repairs,  and  greatest 
possible  profit  for  the  stockholders. 

A ledge  of  limestone  within  one  mile 
of  the  furnaces  was  shown  us,  and  lime 
burned  from  it  for  building  purposes. 
This  limestone  is,  we  believe,  of  the  very- 
highest  quality,  and  is  so  near  the  furnaces 
as  to  be  very  valuable. 

Within  less  than  two  mile6  of  the  fur- 
naces we  6aw  openings  of  iron  ore  which 
were  of  excellent  appearance.  The  fur- 
naces “are  within  about  a half  mile  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  . and  located  so  as  to  run 
a track  to  the  river  in  availing  of  naviga- 
tion facilities.  ■ . 

We  were  shown  a steamer  nosing  up 
the  Cumberland,  and  are  coipinced  by 
actual  observation  that  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  here  flow  within  two  miles 
of  each  other,  thus  giving  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  claimed  for  Grand  Rivers. 

On  Wednesday  we  were  carried  over  the 
iron  properties,  within  a few  miles  of  the 
furnaces,  being  only  a part  of  the  iron 
properties  .owned  by  The  Grand  Rivers 


Company:  We  saw  openings  and  outcrops 
pings  for  fully  three  miles,  and  from  a 
quarter  to  a half  mile  in  width  as  nearly  as. 
we  could  judge.  The  property  , shows  im- 
mense boulders  of  iron,  one  alofie  weigh- 
ing some  hundreds  of  tons.  In  none  of 
the  openings  could  be  observed  any  strong  r 
indications  that  the  iron  ore  was  fully  , 
penetrated  to  ,its  entire  workable  depth. 
One  but  of  about  forty  feet  in  depth  made 
by  the  railroad  is  a good  indication  of  the 
great  quantity  of  ore  and  the  continuous 
character  of  the  deposit.  In  this  cut  the  ’ 
Outface  indications  did  . not  seem  so  pro- 
nounced, but  about  half  way  down  great 
boulders  of  iron,  ore  Were  exposed-  On 
the  whole  it  is  utterly  impossible  • to  try 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  ore/ not  know- 
ing, nor  being  able  to  guess  by  any  indi- 
cations, to  what  depth  it  extends.  We 
will  say  as  a conservative  estimate  that, 
in  our  judgment,  there  must  be  enough  ore 
of  excellent  quality,  upon  the  property 
which  we  saw,  to  run  twenty  of  the  largest 
furnaces  for  some  hundred  years  or  more. 

Another,  matter  of  much  interest  and 
apparent  value  was, a vein  of  several  feet 
in  thickness -of; red  paint,  as  it  appeared 
from  our  judgment.  This,  is  a matter’ 
.upon  which  no  expert  opinions  are  avails 
able  at  present,'  but  the  material  is  said  to 
have  been  u«edj?y  the  railroad  company  to 
paint  a bridge  near  at  hand. 

On  large  tracts  of  this  property  is  heavy 
timber,  principally,  hard  woods.  Clays  of 
various  kinds,  arid  some  of  great  value, 
such  as  kaolin  and  fire  clays, 1 seem  abun- 
dant. , ' 

All  these  statements  are  made*,  not  as 
experts,  but  as  we  believe  the  actual!  state 
of  affairs  exists,  from  o\ir  own  observa- 
tions as'  men  of  business.  In  conclusion, 
our  investigations  here  hav^  oonvinced 
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Bear  in  mind, 
6 very  wonderful, 
claim  made  by  The 
Grand'  Rivers  Com- 
pany is  not  only 
vouched  for  by  the 
Board  of  Manage- 
ment in  form , but 
by  every  individual 
of  the  thirteen  in 
fact.  We  make  this 
statement  em- 
phaticafly  and  un- 
qualifiedly, and  we 
ask  if,  taking  the 
standing  of  the  Di- 
rectors, this  is  not 
evidence  of  good 

fmh' 


of  the  great  value  of  the  property,  from 
its  location  as  well  as  its  great  mineral 
wealth. 

Concerning  tfye  town  site  property  of 
The  Grand  Rivers  Company,  we  believe 
that  the  great  stretches  of  river  navigation 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
flowing  past  on  either  Side, of  the  city,  con- 
nected by  the  main  street  of  the  city,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  availability  of  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  system  of  river 
transportation,  must  make  Grand  Rivers 
a natural  center  of  commerce.  Also,'1  the 
means  of  assembling  materials  for  all 
manufactures  of  iron  and  wood  make  a 
strong ‘ad  vantage  for  such  lines  of  manu- 
facture, which,  added  to  the  low  freight 
rates  to  the  leading  markets,  cannot  fail 
with  judicious  management  to  render  such 
, industries  extremely  profitable,  tand  to 
make  Grand  Rivers  a large  manufacturing 
centre.  „ 

We  feel  that  the  representations  of  the 
company  as  made  to  us  have  been  most 
fully  proven,  where  susceptible  , of  proof, 
and  express  our  full  confidence  in  the 
9-  management  as  well  as  the  property,  and 
thank  the  company  and  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  its  General  Managefr,  for  the 
extreme  can<jor  shown,  the  straightfor- 
wardness of  their  replies  to  all  questions, 
the  ample  proof  given  of  all  statements  of 
which  present  conditions  of  development 
would'allow  any  demonstration  of  a posi- 
fivejiature,  and  for  the  royal  hospitality 
we  have  received  at  thdir  hands  through- 
out the  entire  trip.  ' v ; 

Among  othei4  matters  of  much  value,  in 
building  a city,  we  ought  to  mention,  is 
a peculiar  white  gravel,  very  coarse,  but 
of  such  a nature  a,s  to  pack  solidly  On  the 
surface  of  the  streets,  and  Of  the  highest 
quality  for  grading  streets  and  walks, 
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which  can  thus  be  made  free  from  the 
clayey  mud  so  common  in  iron  regions, 
and  at  a minimum  expense.  ' 

A party  of  ten  from  among  the  signers 
of  this  report,  started  out  Friday  to  look 
over  the  surrounding  timber  lands,  and  a 
heavy  growth  upon  several  thousand 
acres  belonging  Jo  The  Grand  Rivers 
Company,  and  report  that  they  saw  im- 
mense amounts  of  timber  most  favorably 
situated  for  floating  to  mills  for  manu- 
facture at  Grand  Rivers. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  undersigned  on  Friday 
evening,  January  23, 7891. 

Walter  B.  Guild,  Textile  Manufacturing 
World. 

William  H.  Forbes,  Boston,  Mass.' 

R.  B.  Leonard,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

L.  F.  Leonard,  Auburn;  N.Y. 

George 'R.  Jones',  Melrose, 'Mass. 

E.  B Smith,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Putnam,  Moulton,  Me. 

G.  N.  Osgood,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  L.  Roberts,  Boston,  Mass. 

.Charles  E.  PeArce,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Brown,  Neponset,  Mass. 

H.  St,  C.  Stevens,  Bennington,  N.H. 

D.  M.  Nichol?,  Keene,  N.H. 

Wiljson  Mann,  Orange,  Mass.  ‘ 

F^ank  A,  Beers,  Taunton,  Mass. 
George  W.  Mantle,  Boston,  Mass, 

A.  A.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  E.  pAhkER,  Bradford,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Dickson,  Salem,  Mass, 

Allen  G.  Lamson,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  M.  Hoyt,  Lynn;  Mass. 

George  E.  Cooper,  Boston,  Mass.  - 
J.  E.  Robertson,  Concord,  N.H. 

C.  W.  Lynam,  Concord,  N.H.- 
James  E.  Neill,  Lynn,  Mass. 

C.  F.  R.  Jenne,  Brattjebtfro’,  Vt. 

Charles  E.  Dresser,  Leominster, 


■ 


Don’t  fail  to  look 
into  our  astounding 
claims  as  a distrib- 
uting centre.  It 
seems  hardly  pos- 
sible they  can  be 
true. 


'V 
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Grand  Rivers  is  a » 
place  for  Machin- 
ists. 


F.  A.  Bradbury,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

W.  A-  Houston,  Boston,  Mass.  - 
Gko.  E.  Wallace,  Rochester,  N.JH. 
Geojrge  S.  Mann,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  W.  Co«hrane,  Reading,  Mass. 
A..W.  Gray,  Benningtoft,  N.H. 

W.  S.  Reed,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Thomas  L.  Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  D.  Hodgkins,  Boston,  Mass. 

f Clarence  M.  Ryder,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stephen  Thompson,  Winchester,  Mass. 
J.  B.  Farrington,  Antrim,  N.H. 

H.  W.  Langley,  Exeter,  N.H.  ' 

A-  T-  Reynolds,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  J.  Shepard,  Derry,  N.H. 

Clinton  Smith,  Middlebury,  Vi. 

Albert  J.  Park,  Taunton,  Mass.' 

T.  W.  Rogers,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

\ W..X,  Fulter,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  P.  Lawrence,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Winthrop  A.  Ward,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
A.  C.  Jewett,  Gorham,  N.H. 

I did  not  visit  the  iron  property,  but  can 
cheerfully  attest  to  the  rest  of  this  report. 
W.  E;  Downes,  Bennington,  N.H.  ■ 
I did  not  visit  the  coal  veins,  and,  did 
tnot  visit  so  many  ore  beds  as  the  rest  of 
the  party.  With  this  limitation  I gladly 
subscribe  to  the  foregoing  statement. 

• JpHN  P.  Don  worth,  Houlton,  Me. 
The  above  gentlemen,  up  to  the  time 
of  signing  this  report,  had  no  direct  or 
indirect  interest  in  Grand  Rivers  <Tr  The 
'Grand  Rivers  Company. 

The  followingi  members,  of  the  party, 
who  were  more  or  less  interested' in  the 
property  before  seeing  it,  also  signed- the 
•'*  report  :v  ' 

J.  F.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  H.  Lawson,  Boston,  Mass. 

- Thomas  L.  Nelson,. Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  Palmer,  Peabddy,  Mass. 


ill 

A.  A.  WoOdbridCe,  Bostdn,  Mass. 

Fred  Joy,  Boston,  Mass.  ‘ » 

W.  F.  Clewell,  Boston,  Mass.  ' 

L At! i am  Anderson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Just  as  the  train  bearing  the  Grand 
Rivers  excursion  drew  into  the  depot  at 
Albany/on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  F.  L. 
Roberts,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Presque  Isle,‘ 
Me;,  now  of  Boston,  called  the  party  to 
order,  and  spoke  briefly  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  deemed  proper 
that  we  in  some  way  express  the  gratitude 
which  we  all  feel,- and  which  is  due  to  The 
Grand  Rivers  Company  and  to  Mr. 
Thorhas  W.  Lawson,  the  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  company, 
for  the  courtesies,  extended  to  us  during 
our  trip.  We  certainly  have  had  a most 
' enjoyable  trip,  and  have  been  royally 
entei'tained,  and  I know  you  all  feel  as  I 
do  that  each  and  ' every  representation 
made  by  the  company,  and  by  Mr.  Law- 
son,  has  been  fully  verified.  The  com- 

P pany  certainly  has  at  Grand  Rivers  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  properties  which 
: exists  in  any  country.  They  have  shown* 
us  the  most  wonderful  coal  and  iron 
deposits  which  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge. They  have  shown  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply’ of  coal,  iron  and  lime-stone. 
They  haVe  shown  us  vast  quantities  of 
timber,  for  the  needful  supply  qf  char- 
coal. They  have  in  fact  redeemed  every 
promise  inade  to  us. 

They  have  demonstrated  to  a certainty 
— for  seeing  is  believing  — that  thpr$  ia 
no  spot  on  this  continent,  which  we?  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  which  surpasses  in 
natural  advantages  the  location  of  G;rand 
Rivers.  With  coal,  jron,  ^upiber,  lime 
and  moulding  sands  in  inexhaustible 
quantities ; with  a through  line  of  railroad. 


\E  x p e r i e h t5  e 
teaches  that  in  in- 
vesting you  should 
take  nothing  for 
granted. 


m ' 
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The  Grand  Rivers' 
Company  makes 
tremendous  claims 
for  its  property, 
because  it  can 
make  no  others 
and  be  truthful. 
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running  through  the  very,  center  of  their 
city;  yirith  water  transportation  at  their 
doors,  being  situated  as  they  are  .at  the. 
narrows 'of  two  great  rivers,  — the  Cum- 
berland and  the  Tennessee,  — with  an 
outlying  country  unsurpassed  in  fertility ; 
the  future  of  Grand  Rivers  is  certainly 
very  bright.  Having  by  the  courtesy  of 
this  company  seen  all  this,  we  feel,  gen- 
tlemen, that  some  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  is  due  to  the  able 
management  of  the  "company.  I therefore 
offer  the  following  resolutions  for  your 
adoption : 

Whereas , we  fully  appreciate"  the  royal 
entertainment  and  courtesies  which  have 
been  extended  tp  us  by  The  Grand  Rivers 
Company ; and 

Whereas , we  heartily  appreciate  the  un- 
tiring efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  company,  in 
! providing  for  the  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment of  our  company  during  the  entire 
trip ; therefore  be  it  , , 

Resolved , that  our  gratitude  is  due  to 
Mr.  Lawson  for  the  royal  manner  in  which 
he  has.  discharged  his  every  duty  towards 
us.  * ; , ' 

Resolved , that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  . 
meeting  that  each  apd  every  representation 
made  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  his  company 
has  proven  true,  and  that  eveiy  promise 
made^by  them  has  been  fbUy  redeemed. 

Resolved , that  *it  is  our  belief  that  the 
natural  advantages  at  Grand  Rivers  are 
unsurpassed, , if  indeed  they  are  equaled 
by  any'point  in  the  South. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  with  pleasure-  that  . 
we  tender  to  Mr.  Lawson  and  his  company  7 
our  hearty  thanks  for  all  'the  courtesies  V V 
which  have  been  extended  to  us  during 
pur  trip. 
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A SOUTHERN  PRIMER. 


By  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 


.Question.  Why  should  a .northern 
man  go  South?.  ’ - ■ 

Answer.  Because  he  can  make  more 
money  there  ^han  in  any  other  part  of 
the- United  States.  . 

Q.  Why?  ..  ;•  -v 

A.  Because- there  the  stores  of  nature 
so  lie  that  they  can  be  got  at  with  less 
labor  * and  capital  expended  than  . else- 
where: . ' - 

To  what  part  of  the  South  should 
he  go..?  ‘ ; 

A.  To  the  best.  , v ’ _ - 

Q.  What  spot  is  the  best* 

A.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  spot 
where  he  can  make  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  dollars  with  a minimum  amount 
of  capital  in  the  shortest  time. 

Qt  For  himself  or  for  the  promoters  ? 
A.  For  himself,  not  for  the  promoters. 
Q.  How  is  he  to  know  which  is  the- 
best? 

A.  By  appealing  to  his  own  common 
sense,  not  believing  all  he  hears. 

How  can  he  do* this? 

A.  By  investigating  the  different  state- 
ments made  by  interested  parties. 


<lk 


. ’ f t * 

• ?V:  ' ’ 

. “Show  may  be  a 
good  thing  in  a Cir- 
cu.s;  ft  don’t  count 
for  tifiuchi*  in  a Fi- 
nancial Enter- 
prise,” 
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M i s r e p reserva- 
tions are  ^seldom, 
found  alone';,  the£ 
travel  in  Droves. 
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How  can1  he  investigate  them? 

' vt.  Firsts  by  ascertaining  the  names  of 
all  officers  and  directqrs  of  ekch  company . 
controlling  southern  property  to  which 
• they  invite  investment  of  capital. 

Q Then  >vhat  ? * * 

A.  Ascertain  if  these  parties  are  active 
' in  the  conduct  of  affairs,'  and  can  from 
their  own  knowledge  vouch  for  every 
statement  made.  ‘ , 

Ilf  they  cannot?  **Hl 
A-  Haye  nothing  to  .do  .with  that  com- 
pany or  its  property. 

4>.  Why*  ' . 

A.  Because  you  can  depend,  upon  no 
statement  they  make.  ’ .*  ■ 

If  you  find  that  some  if;  their 
statements  are  untrue,  should  you  con- 
demn all?-  * . 

jj..  Most  assuredly.  If  you  find  a sin- 
gle misstatement*  drop  everything.  If 
you  have  invested,  sell  out  even  at  a loss. 
*'3yrpu  will  only  lose  more  by  continuing. 
Why?  1 

A.  Because  there  can  be  no  necessity  . 
fqr  misstatements  in  tbe  case  of  thoBEST, 
and  therefore  the  way  to  find  it. is  to  look 
first  for  absolute  truth  in  every  statement 
made.  *.-■  ^ 

What  goes  to  make  the  best  place 
in  the  South?  • 

First  mess  to  the  markets. 

. , Secondly : Railroad  AND  tiver  transJ 
portation.  . 


. 
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Thirdly : Immense  quantities  of  timber. 
Fourthly : Good  quality  of  iron  ore. 
Fifthly: , Great  quantities  of  ir.on  ore. 
Sixthiy:  Good  quality  of  coal.  V 
. Seventhly : Great  quantities  oj^ coal/ 
Eighthly:  A city  site  that  is  not  only 
healthful,  but  in  the  midst  of  a rich  agri« 
cultural  district. 

Ninthly : An  honest,  liberal  pushing 
.management  that  can  formulate  and  carry 
out  plans  which  will  secure  and  hold  the  ' 
attention  of  broad  business  men  and  capi- 
talists. 

Is  there  any  place  in  the  South 
that’  meets, all  these,  requirements,  named? 

A.  There“is  a spot  in  the  South  that 
a4equatqly  meet's  all  these  requirements 
anjd  advantages  as  mapped  out,  and  has 
additional  advantages  possessed  by  no 
other  spot  in  the  United  States. 

«f>.  Is  not  this  a startling  statement? 

A.  It  is,  but  it  is  also  absolute  truth. 

How  do  you  *know  it  to  be  the  , 
truth?  V 3 . '• 

A.  Because  I have  made  the  mos,t  care- 
ful and  searching  investigation. 

Q Should  I investigate  ? 

A.  A man  who  is  intending  to  invest, 
in  the  South  or  West,  and  who  does  not 
first  examine  into  these  statements  cannot 
hope  for  success  anywhere. 

Why?-  / ; 

• A.  Because  they  are  startling  state- 
ment*/ yet  made  by  a Company  managed , 

, “ - , ■ *( 


*'  -■ 

- • , * 
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The  Grand  Rivers 
Company  has  a 
clearly  defied 
campaign  mapped 
out  for  the  future, 
and  it*  welcomes 
any,  attempt  to 
show  a single  in- 
consistency. 


•r-. 
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Don’t  fail  to  Verify 
our  Wonderful 
claims  on  iron. 
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by  well-known  conservative  business  men, 
and  are  Vnade  in  such  a way  that  there 
can  be  no  half-way.  The  “Facts”  must 
be, either  absolutely  true  or  absolutely 
faise.  “ f 


Q Cai^  you  tell  me  all  about  this, 
place?  > ' S . 1 . * ‘ ' J 


A . 
A. 


A. 

pan  y. 


No. 

Why  not?  ( 

It  is  no\  my  business.  ■' 

Hojv  can  I find  out  all  about  it? 

By  writing  the  office  of  the  Com- 


.1: 


Q.  Do  you  thii\^  I will  ? 

* A.v  If  you  are  looking  for  .the  best  in-  • 
vestments,  and  hfiye*  comnion  sense,  you 
will.  ^ . 

They  may  make  strong  assertions, 
but  how -am  I to  know  that  after  T have 
Investigated  I shall  hot  find  they  have  # 
overstated,  and  that  I have  been  put  to 
the  trouble  of  investigating  something  no 
better  than  many  others  ? ’ , 

A.  They  know  that  the  day  they  can 
make  the  public  see  that  the  wonderful 
values  they  describe  really  exist,  that  day 
this  place  will  have  become  a great  city,  * 
and  as  this  property  is  entirety  different 
from  any  othef,  not  only  In  the*  South,  v 
but  in  the  United  States,  they' have  de- 
termined upon  unusual  methods  of  prov- 
, ing  this  beyond  all  doubt.  The  only- , 
trouble  or  loss  you  can  Sustain,  will(  be  ‘ 
the  trouble  of  writing,  and  the  loss  of 
a two-tent  s tamp.  ' , 


«^.  How  is  that?  > * > -•  » . . • _ • 

A.  The  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Company  will  give  you  a 
complete  description  bf  this1  wonderful 

a f 

' ' . v^' 

>•*.  ' .v# 

\\  j 

property,  and  willfthen  place  in  your 
hands  his  persona^  guaranty  to  pay,  in 
fche  event  of  your  finding  a:  single  mis- 
statement, all  expenses,  both  time  and 

, * * A ■'  * * 'f* 

money,  that  may  be*  incurred  by  you,  o*V 
those  yoii  rrtay  hire  to  investigate. 

Is  not  that  a risky  thing  for  him  to 
•do? • ..  • , 4 

♦ ‘ , 1 

A.'  No,  he  has  1 most'  carefully  and 

, >.  ' >.*  . ' '+*■ 

thoroughly  investigated  every  fact  upon’ 
which  statements  are- based,  and  knows 
that  in  every  case  these  Statements  can  be 
n^ore  than  realized.  ^ 

« To  whom  shall  I Y^fite  for  informa- 

tion? 

, A.  To  the  Boston  office  of  the  Com- . 

It  is  not  the  clads 
of  investment  that 
makes  the  loss  or 
profit.  It  is  the  in- 
dividual enterprise. 

> . V ' * 

•;>i  •. ..-'x  e ■ 'j* 

Pany-  / ■ • . > - , ■ : • 

What  is, the  Company? 

A.  The  Grand  Rivers  Company. 

Where  is  this  wonderful’property? 

» \ ; * IT  T 

% ■ 

A.  Grand  Rivers,  Kentucky. 

Where  is  Grand  Rivers,  Kentucky? 

A.  Between  the  Cumberland  and  Ten-  1 
nessee  rivets,  which  for  a few1  miles  are 
only  i % to  2 miles  apart,— in  fact/* the 
main  street  begins  bn  the  banks  of  the 

’ ’ 1 ' « 

. , j ■ 

r,  Cumberland  and  ends  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee.  . . 

That  is  in  itself  wbnderful,  but  has 

S • .’"r  .i 

• "•  * ■ • ‘‘ 

not  this  spot  been  known  before? 


Grand  Rivers  is  & 
place  for  Mechan- 


ics. 
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clarea  as  long  -ago  as  1844,  that  one  of  the/ 

greatest  cities  of  America  was  destined  to 

be  at  the  narrows  of  the  Cumberland  and 

Tennessee.  This*  same  “Narrows”  is 

Grand  Rivers.  *.  • 

• % ' * 

Q Is  not  that  wonderful  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  to  make  it  more  wonder- 
ful is  th<?  fact  that  on  this  property  are 
the  ruins  of  the' furnace  whefe  Kelly  in- 
vented the  process,  and  made*  the  first 
Bessemer  steel  the  world  ever  saw.  * ' 
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grand  Rivers,  ky.,  u.s.a. 


The 

GRAND  RIVERS 

COMPANY. 


Incorporated  under  the 'Laws  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 


Capital  Paid  In,  $3,000,000. 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

ARETAS* BLOOD, •*-  President. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson/'  Vice-President. 
A.  H.  Breed,  . - - - Treasurer. 
J. 1 W.  Gorham,  - - - Secretary. 


BENJAMIN  DORE, 
ALBERT  L.  BROWN, 
H.  L.  LAWRENCE, 

J.  F.  BROWN, 


H.  H.  CAMPBELL, 
AUSTJNfcWDlTCOMB, 
S.  REED  ALLEN, 
THOMAS  Li,  NELSON 


FRED  JOY. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT, 


THOMAS  W.’ LAWSON,  GenerIL  Manager 
JAMES  W.  GORHAM,  - Ass’t  Manager. 

J.  M.  SEARLE,  - - MlfclNG#ENGINEER.. 

LATHAM  ANDERSON,  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 


ATTORNEYS. 

J.  H.  BENTON, Jr.,-  Boston. 

FRED  JOY,  - - Boston.  , 

BUSH  & WORTEN,  - SMITIII^AND,  Ky,  * 
M1.  F.  HOWE,  - ' - Grand  Rivers,  Ky. 


FINANCIAL  AGENTS, 

BROWN,  KI1.EY  & CO.,  - Boston 

‘ • ~ ■ # 

TRANSFER  AGENTS, 

AMERICAN.  LOAN  & TRUST  CO. 

Boston. 
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GRAND  BITERS 

FURNACES. 


. CAPITAL,  $750,000. 


TRUSTEES. 

ARETAS  BLOOEf,  V 

HENRY  L.  LAWRENCE, 

* ALBERT  L.  BROWN, 
THOS.'  W.  LAWSON,  Gen’l  Mgr.  * 

, J.  M SEARLE,  Sup’t. 

. DWIGHT  L.  jMASON,  Tteasl 
?/  ' ' , * , ; . .. 


&RAND  RIVERS 

BRICK  & TILE  CO., 

' ’ -4  : • 

CAPITAL,  $100,000. 

‘ t • 

» 'r  • • ’ ■ : y + ' 

.THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  President, 
D.  WARREN  DeB,OSAY, 

Viee-PresL  and  Gen’]  Mgr, 
F:  H.  CHASE,  TreaSi.ani  Secy, 

• , -Jk'  . ’V  V 


Capital,  $100)000. 


% ^ . 

THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  Yresjdfent. 

. 5fc» 
: : 

F.  L.  ROBERTS;  ' ‘ • 

• 

, Treasurer  and  GenT Mgr.’ 

\nK 

' 

A.  J.  PARK,  Secretary.  • - * . * 

•v  ' • ’ . ..•■**'*.*  .*  • ' 

Vi  -I  ■ 

* 

• . ‘ • •*  >'  ■*  • . ' ...  - ./•  • 

GRAND  RIVERS 

* • ’ *».  ' ■ M .*  . ‘ t\  ■ ^ * • t ; \ 

;.  §r» 

Tide  and  Abstract  Go. 

' " - H 

•*  » ' 

■ . • ■ . l ^ ...  . 

/. 

THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  President. 

\ -hi 

4 ' 

M.  F.  HOWE,  ' 

Vice-Pr.est.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 

EDGAR  Ws  WHITTEMORE, 

Treasurer  and  Secretary .( 
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^DYERTISING  tcr-^ajv  is  a science,  a science  worthy  of  any  man’s  best 
0 thoughts.  In  its  highest  stale  jty  1^:'.  The  quickest  and  cheapest-  way 
to  convey  to  the  greatest,  number,  knowledge  ^hich  you  haye.  anti  tliey 
Jiave  not.  * : , .N*  * * . • . 

This*is  the  Cause  of  advertising.  The  effect  is  : The*  givers  ai^d  receivers 
are  mutual  gainei^T  * ■ 

The  first  and^fundainentai  principle  of  ‘this  science  is  Durability,  — to 
make  the  advertisement  of'  to-day  live  and  do  service  Tor  to-morrow.  All 
history  tells  us  that  Durability  can  come  but  from  Truth.  Truth  is  indeed 
• the  all-important  factor  in  the  science  of  advertfsiugy  Ijo  masters  in.  the 
art,- it  is  paint  brush  and  easel,  ♦To  novices,  it  is  something  to  be  shunned; 
their  stock  in  trade,  is  sehsation,  - anything  to  take  me  over  .to- day j there 
is  no  1o- morrow.”  Advertising  is  all  to- morrow.  * 

*;VVIiat  will  appear  within  these  pages  from  time  td  time,  will  be  FACTS-* 
'whiclf  have  beeh  published  in  one  form  or  another  elsewlibre.  \ ' ' 

y Whatever  ’is  published,  no  matter  how  wonderful,  or  improbable,  it 
‘may  seem,  we  pledge  ourselyes  will  be  based  upon  absolute  truth. 

, If  an  article  purports - to  be  a u News  article^’  published  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  paper  gratuitously,  as  their  honest  opinion^  of  this  property,  it 
will  he  vouched  for  as  such  by  ns.  If  it  is 'a  paid  advertisement,  cleverly 
disguised  as  a 6 6 disinterested  opinion,”  we  will  state  the  fact  in 'pub- 
lishing it. 

Ip  other  words,  we  will  allfyv  nothing  to  appear  in  these  pages  that  is 
intended  to  deceive  the  reader.  ..We  publish  this  book  to  advertise.  Grand 
Rlyers,  ---  to  familiarize  the  public  with  this  wonderful  property,.  —?  to 
educate  the  people  on  this  subject. 

* We  intend  te  add  from  Time  to  time,  any  literature  which  in  our 
h opinion  will  tend  to  accomplish  this  end.  ;f  ‘ s ’ , 

We  intend  to  keep  this  and  Our  Map  constantly  Vbefore  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  until  we  have  compelled  them  to  investigate  this 
pnlperty.  When  they  have  examined  it,  our  advertising  will,  cease,  for  at 
Grand  Rivers  will  be  one  of  the  great  cities  of  this  couiitry,  and  all  who 
have  invested  in  it  will  have  had  very  large  returns.  * ! * : 

The  curse  of  all  business  to-day,  the  curse  of  any  business  connected 
with  land  , development  in  particular,  is  that  the  law  of  the  land  dpes  not 
touch  the.  Exaggerater,  the  Magnifier,  the  Misrepresenter,  consequently  liis 
description  is  nearly  always,  better  than  the  dealer  in  truths,  who  is 
weighted  with  laird,  cold  facts. 

All  of  our  descriptions  of  Grand  Rivers  are  apparently  as  exaggerated 
as  those  of.  the  profe  ssional  6i  town  boomer,”  yet  apy  and  all  agree,  after 
personal  examination  of  Grand  Rivers,  that  they  have  seen  more  than  we 
describe.  . 


